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CHUZZLEWIT ADVERTISER. 


Just Published, 

In One Volume , Post Octavo, price 10s. 6 d. cloth , 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

By the same Author, 

LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 9s. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 Vols. 25s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 5 Vols. 35s. 
CHARTISM. 1 Vol. 5s. 

TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 3 Vols. 
Second Edition. 18s. 


TITMARSH IN IRELAND. 

THE IRISH "SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S DESIGNS. 

ji Two Volumes , Post Octavo. (Nearly Ready.) 


[THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. LXI., 

Is just published , price Six Shillings . 


CON 

1. IMMERMANN’S NEW MUNCHHAUSEN. 

2. SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

3. THE POEMS OF HERWEGH. 

4. VON LANG’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

5. FRENCH POETRY AND TRANSLATION. 

6. A HUNDRED DAYS IN AUSTRIA. BY J. G. 

KOHL. 

7. THE POLITICS AND THE VERSES OF LA- 

MARTIN E. 

S. FACTS AND FEELINGS FROM MY LIFE. BY 
STEFFENS. 

9- ENGLISH HISTORY AND CHARACTER ON 
THE FRENCH STAGE. 


ENTS. 

10. THE REMINISCENCES OF ARNDT. 

11. BALZAC ON THE NEWSPAPERS OF PARIS. 

12. JUSTUS MOESER’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

13. THE BURGRAVES OF THE RHINE. BY 

VICTOR HUGO. 

14. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. 

15. THIEVES’ LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 

16. THE ANSWER OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

SHORT REVIEWS, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES, 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 



















ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, with many Plates and Cuts, price 10s. 6d., 

A NEW EDITION (THE FOURTH) OF; 

VIEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 

By J. P. Nichol, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“ One of the most interesting expositions of the most stupendous and soul-subduing subject that ever came under 
our notice.”— Spectator. _ 

Now complete, in 22 Parts, price 91. 18s., 

THE WORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM ,• 

With Memoirs of the Author, by John Bowring ; an Analytical Index to the Works and Memoirs, and an 
Introduction to the Study of Bentham, by John Hill Burton, Advocate, one of the Editors. 

The Introduction may be had separately, price 2s. Gd. 

In 8vo, price 15s., 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 

A New Edition, enlarged, and corrected throughout; 


In 8 Vols. post 8vo, price 6$. each, 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Second Edition. And lately, 

Vol. VIII. of the First Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

“ One more will complete the work, which we venture to predict will then become, and long remain, the standard 
history of Scotland.”— Quarterly Review. 


In Numbers, price 2s. 3d., Parts 2s. 8 d., cloth 3s., 

SUSAN HOPLEY ; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OP A MAID SERVANT. 

The First Edition of this Novel was in 3 Vols., at 1/. 11s. 6 d. 

In royal 4to, bound in morocco, price 10J. 10s., 

VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM; 

Or, THE BOOK OF TARTANS. Edited by John Sobieski Stuart. 
Only Forty-Three Copies were for sale, and a very few only are left. 


In Eight Parts, 4to, price 2 Is. each, 

JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 

(New Edition) and SUPPLEMENT. 


Second Edition, small 8vo, 5s. 

TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 

By M. Fraser Tytler. Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, &c. 

Thirteenth Edition. In one very thick Volume Svo, closely but beautifully printed, price 18s., 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 

MIND. 

By the late Thomas Brown, M.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. David Welsh, Professor of Church History in the 

University of Edinburgh. 

“ An inestimable book.”— Dr. Parr. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, &c. 

Handsomely printed in 4 large Vols. 8vo, under his Lordship’s immediate superintendence, and originally published 

at 21. 8s., now offered at \l. 8s. 


TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE FOR] MAY, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, contains:— 

Lays of the Would-be Laureates! —Surfaceism; or the Manoeuvres of the World and its Wifi ; by Mrs. Gore, 
concluded.— Rides, Rambles, and Sketches in Texas; by Charles Hooton.—Memoirs of Francis Horner.—My 
Monomaniacal Experiences.—Journal of a Travelling Physician.—Literary Register.—Postscript Political. 


WILLIAM TAIT, EDINBURGH; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., LONDON 
JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Preparing for Immediate Publication , 

THE] 

PRINCIPLES & THE PRACTICE OF ART. 


BY J. D. HARDING, 

AUTHOR OF “ ELEMENTARY ART.’* 


When the “ Elementary Art” was published, the Author promised 
that it should be followed by another volume, which should carry out and 
complete a view of Art, founded on the closest observation and study of 
Nature. Many circumstances have, however, occurred to prevent him 
from executing his design until now. 

In this, as in his former volume, the great object of the Author is 
practical utility, attainable only through a knowledge of Nature, and the 
rationale of Art. It has already been proved, that even the earliest steps 
in practice cannot be safely or usefully taken but by continual reference to 
Nature’s laws; and these will be here shewn in their more comprehensive, 
but equally practicable, operation, as well as the necessity of a perpetual 
recurrence to them, whether for the acquisition of power for ourselves, or 
for the appreciation of it in others. 

The subjects theoretically and practically treated of, will be Beauty of 
Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Effect, and Colour. 

The Work will form a volume of the same size as “ Elementary 
Art.” 

Subscribers* Names will be received by the AUTHOR, 4, Gordon 
Square, London University; by the Publishers, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND; 
and the principal Book and Printsellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S MAGAZINE. 


On the First of May will be published, No. I. of 


THE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling, 

EDITED BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

With 60 Wood Engravings, from Designs by Kenny Meadows, Leech, Hine, Sargent, &c. 

CONTENTS. 

International Copyright at the Old Bailey, By “Oui 
Own Reporter.” 

Pictorial Passages in the Life of Thcophilus Smudge. 

Ihe Two Jenkinses. R u tj.. -- 


Elizabeth and Victoria. By the Editor. 

Sindh and its Ameers. By*Mrs. Postans. 

Nell Gwynne’s Looking-Glass. By Laman Blanch¬ 
ard. 

The Boys of London: The Doctor’s Boy. By Mark 
Lemon. 

Great Western Sketches. By Wildrake. 

The Old Man at the Gate. By the Editor. 

Bonaparte at Miss Frounce’s School. By G. A. A. 

A' Beckett. 

Venerable Bede. 

Mr. Grubbe’s Night with Memnon. By Albert Smith. 


": * ,0**° ... me j.iic ui mcopni 

The Two Jenkinses. By R. B. Peake. 

Incident in the Life of a Naval Officer. * 

The Button Holder— Local Poor-laws—Stage Re. 

lorm, &c. &c. 

Children’s Employment Commission. Bv R H 
Horne. j ‘ 

Poetry. 

Books Reviewed:-Lady Sale’s Journal-The Life of 
Wilkie—Macaulay’s Essays, &c. &c. 


A Prospectus may be likened to the miniatures of kings and queens exchanged preliminary to mama., n 

Xr^d-'u^ and S ° bri " S th< = " a " ics ***** ■>“* — bro^thei 

th/„ n g d li fi kfa cardinadhTmTssab'emfiched U^STo’t 

of every kind there assuredly will be, illustrative of the text in its everv vari#>fv nf f°xr F, f“ res object 

flavour some for another, and some, and, we trust, the greater number, for all. PP ' *’ ’ for 0n 

consideratmn of the principal works of the past month, of these few that aspire to standard worth and duration 
to an SUCh ^ 

-London ; Published at No. 2, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just Published, in large 4to or 8vo, full coloured, and neatly hound, price 18s., 


, a - — —— *— v-wAuiAi A.U, auu ucany uuunu, price las,, 

BECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY; 


COMPILED FROM THE LATEST AND MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


AND INCLUDING ALL TIIE RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL AND NAUTICAL DISCOVERIES THROUGHOUT 

THE WORLD. 


London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Corv H ill. 


uma ja i sa is a vioa 3. 

USEFUL AND HIGHLY-INTERESTING PRESENT 

T iy T> ■ .Li:. .L ... J L_J-_ 1 1 1 • i a « . • _ _ 


Just Published, handsomely bound, Price 4s. 6d., with about One Hundred Illustrations, 



THE HISTORY 


OF 


A SHIP, 


FROM HER CRADLE TO HER 
GRAVE. 

BIT GRANDPA BEN, 

(The intimate Friend of old Peter Parley.) 



^WA^nc^i 8 { W f rit lt n V" a fa T iIiar and illustrated with Diagrams, and a variety of Sketches of Ships; giving a 
? h V to and . vo >' a ^ n g of a Ship than was ever yet published. The whole interspersed wfth 

numerous cautionary' incidents, descriptive of the arduous life of a Sailor. * 


London- DARTON & CLARK, HOLBOKN HILL; and, by order, of any Bookseller. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Preparation. 

THE BARONIAL HALLS, 

^wturcssguc lEtrtftos, 

AND 


ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM DRAWINGS 

BY J. D. HARDING, W. MULLER, J. B. PYNE, &c. &c. 

EXECUTED IN LITHOTINT BY MR. HARDING; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


rj^HE size of this Work will be Royal Quarto; and the mode of its production will 
be in all respects commensurate with the importance of the subject and the advanced 
state of the graphic and typographic arts. Each Part—of which one will be issued on the 
first of every alternate month—will contain Three Subjects of a large size, executed in 
Lithotint — the patent invention of Mr. Hullmandel—a method peculiarly suited 
to such a publication, as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, 
and having also the advantage of novelty. 

The Lithotint Drawings will be entirely executed by Mr. Harding, either from his 
own Sketches, or from those of other popular Artists, made exclusively for this Work. 

Woodcuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of 
striking details, will be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve 
pages,—sufficient, it is believed, to furnish all necessary information to the general reader 

l&sg" A full Prospectus and Specimens of the Work will be issued in due course . 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 













ADVERTISEMENTS. 


%\)t Jomgtt £t&rarp. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 

POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

PART V., price 5s., and PART VI., price 4s. 

Or bound in One Volume in cloth , price 10s., 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. By Alexander Dumas. 

Containing—T he Borgias—The Countess of Saint Geran—Joan of 
Naples—Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci— 
The Marchioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand—Vaninka— 
Urban Grandier. 

PARTS XXI. and XV., 

Price 5s. each , or bound in One Volume, price 11s. 

LIFE IN MEXICO. By Madame Calderon de la Barca 

With a Preface by W. H. Prescott, Author of “ The History of Ferdinand ant 

Isabella of Spain. 0 

** Here the wife of a Spanish Ambassador permits the publication of Journals written in a land hithert 
unvisited by any one gifted with so keen an eye and so pleasant a pen.”— Athetueum. 

“ Madame Calderon has a great advantage in her position, which secured access to every house in th 
capital. Besides this, her observation is excellent, and her style uncommonly spirited, lively, and amusing. ’ 
— Examiner . 

PARTS X. and XX., 

Price 5s. each , with a Map , or bound in One Volume in cloth , price 11s. 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

Comprising St. Petersburg—M oscow — Kharrofp—Riga — Odessa—Th 
German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes—The Crimea—an: 
the Interior of the Country. 

** This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, manners, and general statistics, of any work o 
the subject which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, M. Kohl is never tedious 
because he always manages to combine, with the most trifling matter, allusions or comparisons that make i 
interesting, from the vivid manner in which it is conveyed to the reader’s mind. The English translator 
task has also been most creditably executed. * * * * The edition before us is that of the ‘Foreig 
Library;’ and looking at it as an earnest of what is to follow, the Foreign Library—intended to consist ( 
translations of the best Continental works—deserves the heartiest support, to which excellent print an 
remarkable cheapness strongly recommend it.”— Chambers' Edinburgh Journal , Jan. 28. 


NEARLY READY, 

AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kohl. —In two parts. 

Comprising—V ienna, Prague, Hungary, Galicia, Bohemia, Styria, Tra? 

SYLVANIA, &C. 

SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURA 

IN FOUR PARTS. 

Translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. 

under the immediate superintendence of the author. 

The Literary Portion of the Historv will appear first, and form Two Volumes, octavo, with an entirely nev 
Introduction by the Author, not yet published in Germany, and with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 

A New Edition of the Political History is now in course of preparation by the Author, which will be lmmediatelj 
translated from the proof sheets, and appear contemporaneously with the German Edition. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Published this day, price 2 s , the First Part of 

T HE STORY-TELLER; or, Table 

Book of Popular Literature. A Collection 
of Romances, Short Standard Tales, Traditions, and 
Poetical Legends of All Nations; embracing the choicest 
productions; ar.d forming a cheap and comprehensive 
Library of Minor Fiction. Edited by Robert Bell, 
Author of “Lives of the Poets,” Mothers & “ Daughters,” 

&c. With Incidental Notes, Critical and Illustrative. 
London: Cunningham and Mortimer, Adelaide Street, 
Trafalgar Square. 

This day is published, Imperial l6mo. gilt edges, price 2s., 
other editions at Is., Gd., and 3d. 

H ampton court palace, its 

Pictures, Tapestries and Gardens, with 13 
Engravings. A Hand-Book Guide for Visiters, by Henry 
G. Clarke. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, Imp. l6mo., price 3d. 
THE DULWICH GALLERY, price fid. 

THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH HOS¬ 
PITAL, price 3d. 

THE ENGLISH MAIDEN ; her Moral and Domestic 
Duties, Fcp. 8vo., Cloth 4.9. 6d., Silk 6s., Morocco 8s. 

THE ENGLISH WIFE; a Manual of Home Duties, 
by the Author of the English Maiden, Fcp. 8vo., Cloth 
4s. 6d., Silk 6s. Morocco 6s. 

THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK; contain¬ 
ing clear and practical instructions in Plain and Fancy 
Needle-work, Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Crochet, 
and Tatting, with 60 Engravings, Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND-BOOKS. Imp.32mo., 
gilt edges, price Is. each. 

1 Fancy Needlework and Embroidery—2 Knitting, 
Netting, and Crochet—3 Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet, 
2nd. Series — 4 Plain Needlework—5 Baby Linen— 

6 Embroidery on Muslin and Lace Work—7 Millinery, 
Dressmaking, and Tatting—8 The Toilet. 

H G. Clarke, and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 

the Inquirer, 

WEEKLY FAMILY NEWS- 

JL JL PAPER, devoted to the promotion of liberal 
and enlightened views in Politics, Religion, and Philan¬ 
thropy, will be found to contain a great variety of matter, 
of which a large proportion is original or derived from 
sources not generally accessible, relating to subjects of 
the greatest interest and importance. 

The digest of the News of the Week is compiled with 
much care, and will be generally acceptable. The Lite¬ 
rary Notices are numerous and varied in their subjects, 
and due attention is paid to what is agreeable to the 
general reader, and useful to the man of business. 

The Spirit of the Inquirer is liberal and Anti-Secta¬ 
rian, favourable to free inquiry, to rational and practical 
religion, and to moral and social improvement; yet 
candid, moderate, and conciliatory, endeavouring to unite 
zeal for whatever is good, with justice and charity towards 
all. . „ . 

This rising Paper, which has advanced to its Thirty- 
Eighth Number with increasing success, though it lias 
had to contend with considerable difficulties, will probably 
be found suitable to the wants of a wide circle of readers, 
and is offered with confidence to the liberal portion of the 

The Inquirer is published every Saturday by Richard 
Kinder, Green-arbour-court, Old Bailey, price 6<L, and 
may be had of all Newsmen. 

Just Published, in demy 8vo, price 124*., handsomely 
bound in cloth, 

TV/TODERN PAINTERS : their su- 

lVl periority in the Art of Landscape Painting to 
all the Ancient Masters, proved by examples of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, from the Works of 
Modern Artists, especially from those of J. M. W . 
Turner, Esq., R A. By a Graduate ok Oxford. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 

pARBONATE OF SODA, Is.; Ta7- 

KJ taric Acid, 2s.; Tasteless Rochelle Salts, Is., per 
lb.; Ginger Beer and Lemonade Powders for 18 Glasses, 
Is.; Seidlitz Powders for ditto, Is. 6<Z. ; Soda Water 
Powders for ditto, 9d., at Griffiths’, 41, Clerkemvell 

Green. 


ALDERTON'S 

SUPERIOR 4 * METALLIC 



A 


PENS, 

and new patent 

ELASTIC HO RN P EN HOLDER. 

npHE distinguishing characteristics of 
JL the Patent Holder are, that it gives to steel pens a 
freedom unequalled in the finest quill—that it has no 
affinity with steel, consequently, corrosion is impossible, 
and the adhering together from rust is prevented. It has 
a double-acting spring situated close to where the pen 
is secured in the holder, from which this advantage is 
deriv ed : that it causes the pen to yield and glide oyer 
any impediment, thereby obviating the great objection 
steel pens have from catching in the turns and up-strokes, 
and from spirting when suddenly resisted by any imper¬ 
fection in the paper; thus are neat in appearance, 
pleasant in the hand, and at a price suitable to everyone. 

ALDERTON’S DIAMOND-POINTED PERPETUAL 
AND OTHER PENS, 

H AY IN G met with a decided prefer¬ 
ence in the Bank of England, Custom House, 
and other public offices and law courts, is a convincing 
proof of their superiority. The ease, freedom, and 
smoothness in writing render them fully equal to the 
quill pen, while their great durability and cheapness 
must be appreciated by those who use them. 

They are made of different degrees of hardness, and 
are suited to every description of plain and ornamental 
writing. . 

To be had wholesale of W. S. Alderton, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and retail of most of the respectable dealers in 
pens throughout the kingdom. 

B enjamin edgington, Mar- 

quee, Tent, Flag, and Rick-Cloth Manu¬ 
facturer, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, foot of London 

B The 6 Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed, 
that Benjamin Edgington has prepared for Sale, for 
the ensuing season, an extensive Stock of Marquees 
and Tents, admirably adapted for Horticultural and 
Floricultural Societies, Archery Meetings, Cricket Clubs, 
Public Dinners, F6tes, & Fancy Fairs, as they effectually 
resist wet, are portable, easily erected and removed, and 

may be had of any dimensions. 

A great variety of Marquees, Tents, and Buck Cloths, 
with Poles, &c., complete, new and second hand, for 
Sale or Hire. Netting and Buntin for Fruit Trees; 
Archangel Mats, Tulip Covers, Sun Blinds, &c. 

Flags and Banners, either Silk or Buntin, m every 
variety. Rooms decorated with Flags for Public Dinners, 

Balls, &c. , ^ A „ .. 

S3- Orders by Post, addressed 2, Duke-street, South¬ 
wark. A Warehouse at 208, Piccadilly. 


WATER CURB ESTABLISHMENT, 

SYDNEY-GARDENS, BATH. 

^pHESE Extensive Pleasure Grounds 

JL and Mansion, situate at the Foot of the Clover ton 
Hills, fitted up in an elegant manner, with DOUCHES, 
&c., for the cure of Chronic Diseases, ARE NOW 
OPEN for the reception of Invalids. The Sydney- 
gardens Establishment combines the advantages of an 
abundant supply of pure cold water and salubrity ot 
climate, with every recreation and comfort. 

Consulting Physician— C. H. Wilkinson, m. d., 
Pulteney-street. 

Resident Physician—A. E. Ittastalier, 

M.D., M.F.V., &C. 

Dr M4.STALIF.R visited Grafenberg in 1835, and has 
practised the Water Cure in Germany, on Priessmtz s 

Pr For^Cards° o/'/erms, &c., apply by letter, addressed to 
“The Secretary of the Establishment.’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE GRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET 


TJ? RC i E AN °, EOLIjE solicit . the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs iust completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan’ 

Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon taeir much approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE * 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 


IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 


roost healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches 
aid it i ' * b,tlldl "g^ possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or smell •’ 
the iHtr* arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate Are, without excluding the use of 
and MchSf S eipressl3r madc t0 cure sm ° k J r ehimneys. Numerous references to noblemen/geullemen, 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppees, Hot-heaetiis Smoke, 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 


Pierce & K olle, Furnishing Ironmon gers, 5, Jermyn-st., Regent-st 



CAKE BASKET. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE 

wats^m's aibata plate. WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

& 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREE 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office , 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 
Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 
SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, ca 
1 Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and 
ctly matchless ALBATA PLATE r. Wimv *;,i 0 ,i _. ; , 



Chased 38#. Plain 30#. 

, , a s Hum me uiij^ai aucicu 

since its introduction. C. W. unlike this party , courts comparison 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


" ’ pwoscooing an me richness of Silv 

appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetne 
use-undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseoi 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as si 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from ail otl 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus whic 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suff 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his New 
tv, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its 


Albata Plate. 

| Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Table Spoons. 

1 16 

6 doz. 

1 1 

0 doz. 

1 10 

0 

doz. 

,, - Forks . 

16 

6 „ 

1 1 

0 ii 

1 10 

0 

Dessert Spoons... 

12 

6 n 

16 

6 „ 

1 5 

0 


„ Forks ... 

12 

6 „ 

16 

6 ii 

1 5 

0 


Tea Spoons . 

5 

6 „ 

8 

0 „ 

13 

6 


Salt Ditto . 

6 

0 „ 

12 

0 Gilt 

18 

0 

gilt, 

Mustard Ditto ... 

6 

0 „ 

12 

0 Gilt 

13 

6 


Albata Plate. 


Egg Spoons .. 
Gravy ,, 
Sauce Ladles.. 
Soup „ ... 

Sugar Tongs.. 
Fish Knives .. 
Skewers 


Fiddle. 


0 doz. 
6 ea. 


Strong Fiddle 


15 OGilt 
4 6 ea. 
3 ,, 


2 


8 0 „ 


1 9 , 


Threaded. 

24 

0 Gilt 

7 

6 ea. 

3 

9 ii 

11 

0 „ 

3 

0 „ 

12 

6 „ 

6d, in. 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22 s. 6<f. per doz.—Desserts 18i. 6 i. per doz.—Carvers 6s. 6d. pa 

Oi[2»r6d aPi BV™. C . h |,^^ r o yS ^ 1 L Si T S t ?rn ? ment . ed l°J 35s - Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.-Solar Lamps to burn comm 
Doz^Des^erts^ps^per doz'cffrvere 4sA t d. e pe^ 1 pair!' 0nS 4 " “ ™>!e Knives, rimmed"Shoulders ,1s., 

fat^ormu^f 1T, N ’ S A . L “ AT i PL,T V a " onl y be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, o. ;? Ba 

B “ h< “ ^‘aU Jeweller, Silversmith. Cuu, 


bicak 


































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DEANEAN PLATE. 

T HE DEANEAN PLATE has all the whiteness, and much more than the 

durability of Silver. The Spoons and Forks manufactured of this beautiful metal, are of precisely the same 
shape and finish as the best London-made Silver Plate. The Tea and Coffee Sets, Table and Chamber Candlesticks, 
Waiters, Cake Baskets, Bottle Stands, Snuffers, and Travs, are all of the Newest Fashion, and highest Finish. 

• DEANE’S, Opening to the Monument, 16 , KING WILLIAM STREET, LON&t>N BRIDGE. 

WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however baR 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants* offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 

but-* the labour of an hour! * Polytechnic 

Journal. 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection.”— London Journal of Commerce. 






& ZINCOGRAPHY 


The attention of Artists, Publishers, Architects, &c., is respectfully called to 

STRAKER’S Establishment, 118, Rishopsgate 
Street Within, near the London Tavern, London, 

For the execution, either on ZINC or STONE, of every Description ol 

LANDSCAPES, PORTRAITS, BOTANICAL, MECHANICAL, ANATOMICAL, 
AND OTHER DRAWINGS, MAPS AND PLANS OF ESTATES, ELEVATIONS, 
FAC SIMILIES, WRITINGS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, ETC., ETC., 

With the utmost Dispatch, and on the most moderate Ternis. 

STRAKER’S Improved Lithographic PRESSES, 

Warranted of the best Construction. 

At the following greatly Reduced Prices for Cash : 8 in. by 14, £n 5s. ; 14 in. by 
18, £7 10s. ; 18 in. bv 23, £9 10s.; 21 in. by 26, £12 12s. Larger sizes in like 
proportion.—List of Prices, with Design of his Improved Presses, on application. 
ZINC PLATES, STONES, and EVERY MATERIAL REQUIRED IN THE ART, forwarded to all parts of the World. 

IMPORTER OF GERMAN STONES.—THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST CURREHT RATES. 


THE BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 

Read the following statement, which must carry conviction to the mind of every 
reasonable person; and affords additional and weighty testimony in favour of this 
singularly efficacious medicine. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Gentlemen,—This is to inform you, in detail, what Old PARR’S LIT'E PILLS 
(or Pills of Health) have done for me. First,—They have cured me of a cough of 
about three years’ duration, by which I could sleep very little: but the third night 
I took them I slept very comfortably. Secondly,—Of a Nervous Affection, with 
which I have been troubled for many years. Thirdly,—Of Costiveness, from which 
I have suffered much for many years, having been, except at intervals, for three, 
four, five, six, seven, and eleven days in torment, previous to going to the ground. 
Fourthly,—Of the Rheumatism, from which 1 have suffered much for upwards of 
forty years. Fifthly,—Of a Scorbutic humour, with which I have been tormented 
at least forty-four years, having been lame with it, several times, for months together. 
This has been a very stubborn case. I do not know what I may have, but at pre¬ 
sent I have not a sore spot, nor a pain about me. I am now enabled to bless and praise God for his mercies in 
bringing to light such a restorative of health and soundness of body. I am not like the same person I was a year ago, 
being so much altered for the better. All these cures have been effected in me, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
And Lastly,—I believe them to be a safe preventive of the Bowel Complaint, for neither I nor my wife have had it 
since taking them ; she having frequently had it previously. 

I am, Gentlemen, your humble Servant, R. \V. Richardson, Schoolmaster. 

Red Lion-street, Walsall, Staffordshire, January, 1843. 

Witness. —R. Ric’ ardson, his present wife, can vouch to his being afflicted as above, for more than 22 years. 

Note.— You are at liberty to make use of the above statement in any way you please ; I am ready to answer any 
question put to me, relating thereto. * R. W. R. 

Messrs. T. Roberts ana Co., London. 

BEWARE OK IMITATIONS 1 Purchasers maybe sure they have the genuine medicine if they find the words 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the sides of each box, in white 
letters on a red ground. Prepared only by T. Roberts and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street ; and sold wholesale by 
their appointment, by E. Edwards, 67 , St. Paul’s; also by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Sutton and Co. 
Biw Churchyard, London ; and J R. Raimes, Edinburgh ; and all respectable Chemists and Dealers in Medicine, at 
1 *. l\d. y 2s. gd., and Family bvjxes 11 *. each. Full directions are given with each box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL NURSERY. 

D ELCROIX’S macassar oil, 

imported under the sanction of the “Lords of 
the Treasury,” for the use of her Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, &c., is protected by two elegantly-executed, 
correct likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Ma¬ 
jesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with the 
signature and the address of the Proprietors. It pro¬ 
duces beautifully-flowing curls, and by the transcendent 
lustre it imparts renders the hair truly enchanting. To 
avoid the counterfeits generally sold by hairdressers, be 
sure to ask for “ Delcroix’s Macassar Oil,” 158, New 
Bond-street. Price 3 s. 6d. per bottle. 


TMPROVED ELASTIC GAITERS 

JL for Ladies.—They require neither lacing nor but¬ 
toning, and are put on with the greatest facility. They 
fit close with particular neatness, without pressure, are 
made in silk, cashmere, and woollen, black and coloured, 
suitable for home, the carriage, promenade, or equestrian 
wear. Can be forwarded in a letter, from POPE and 
PLANTE, Manufacturers of every description of the 
best hosiery, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 

B OND’S PERMANENT MARK¬ 
ING INK, (the original, and far superior inven¬ 
tion to every other, requiring no preparation), for writing 
upon linen, &c. Sold by the Preparer, John Bond, 
Chymist, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London, 
Perrier and Co., Dublin; Sutherland, Calton-street, 
Edinburgh; and most Stationers, &c. Price 1.?. a bottle. 


MEERCHAUM PIPES. 

J INDERAVICK & Co., 58, Princes 

• Street, Leicester Square, London, and vis-d-vis 
La Sophien, Mosch, Constantinople, Proprietors of the 
“ Keff Kil ” of the Crimea in Asia Minor, or better 
known as the Meerschaum Pits, of which those beautiful 
Smoking Pipes are made, called by the French “ Ecume 
dc Mer.” 

MEERSCHAUM. 


The above is a species of Mineral Earth, called by the 
Tartars “ Keff Kil,” found only in its pure state near 
Caffa, in the Peninsula of the Heracleatse. The real 
etymology of the name may be seen by a reference to 
“ Meninski’s Oriental Dictionary,” and is derived from 
two Turkish words, which imply froth or foam of the sea. 
It may be interesting to know that the promontory over 
the steeps, where the finest quality of Meerschaum is 
found, is a wild and fearful scene, such as Shakspere has 
described in his “ Lear,” a perpendicular and tremendous 
precipice, one of the loftiest of the Crimea, and termi¬ 
nates abruptly to the sea. 

J. lndtrwick and Co.*s Excursion to the Peninsula .— 
Some time after the capture of the Crimea by the Russians, 
J. I. and Co. were induced to visit the capital of the 
Crimea, which they found in a state of desolation. The 
melancholy devastations committed by the Russians would 
draw tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and extort 
many a sigh from the Anatolian Turks, who resort to Caffa 
for commercial purposes, and cannot fail to excite the in¬ 
dignation of every enlightened people. During the time 
they remained at CafFa the soldiers were allowed to over¬ 
throw the beautiful mosques, pull down the minarets, 
tear up the public fountains, and destroy all the public 
aqueducts, for the sake of a small quantity of lead, and 
while the work of destruction was going on the officers 
were amusing themselves with beholding the mischief. 
Finding no hope of making any arrangement during 
Paul’s reign, J. I. determined on sending his partner, 
who is a native of Balaclava in Tartary, together with a 
tribe consisting of Calmucks, Tartars, and Greeks, on a 
Syrian route in search of this scarce mineral. On their 
way they visited Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and other parts of the Holy Land, and found only 
one pit; but this, when analysed by an experimental 
chemist, was considered to contain a portion of Magnesia. 

But having at length, by the interference of Royalty, 
gained permission to explore the pits of the Crimea, they 
beg most respectfully to assure their friends that they 
will receive a fresh supply every Three Months, of a su¬ 
perior quality not known in this country for the last 
Thirty Years, and at very low prices, running from Two 
Shillings to Five Guineas each. Warranted pure. 

N.B. A profitable opportunity is now open to Mer¬ 
chants trading to China. 


pARPET AND FLOOR-CLOT! 

VV MANUFACTORY.—The Cheapest House in Lon 
don for Carpets of every description, of the newes 
designs and best quality ; Druggets, Quilts, Countei 
panes, Blankets, Denmarks, Moreens, Table Covers 
Cornices, Brass and Wood Poles. Cabinet-makers an 
General Upholsterers,-ELEMENT & KNIGHT, 272 
High Holborn, opposite Red Lion-street. _ 

DELICACY OF COMPLEXION. 

T HE use of GO WLAND’S LOTION 

is speedily followed by the disappearance of ever 
species of cutaneous defect and discoloration, and th 
establishment of a pure surface of the Skin, accompanie< 
by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the tint o 
beauty, whilst, as a refresher, it preserves the most sus 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freck'e, am 
sallowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted perioi 
the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlie 
years. “ Robt. Siiaw, London,” is in white letters oi 
the Government Stamp, without which it is not genuine 
—Price 2* Qd., 5s. 6d. t quarts 8.v. 6d. Sold by all Per 
fumers, &c. 

T SPARKES HALL’S PATEN! 

fJ • ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neithe 
lacing, buttoning, nor tying ; they can be put on and of 
in a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The con 
stant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming off 
holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in th< 
ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the improvemen 
which is now submitted to the public. No boots eve: 
afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet ant 
ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their natural anc 
anatomical form.—308, Regent-street, Langham-place 
London, opposite the Polytechnic Institution. Lariie: 
and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by forwarding 
a pattern boot. 

ROSS AND SONS, 

PERRUQUIERS, PERFUMERS, HAIR CUTTERS 
AND HAIR DYERS, 


119 and 120, Bjshopsgate Street, London, 

Most respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, that they have invented or brought to the greatesl 
state of perfection, the following leading articles, besides 
numerous others. Their VENTILATING NATURAL- 
CURL LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S PERUKES, 
either Crops or Full Dress, with Partings and Crowns, 
so natural as to defy detection, and with or without theii 
improved Metallic Springs. VENTILATING FRONTS, 
BANDEAUX, BORDERS, NATTES. BANDS A LA 
REINE, &c. See . Their ATRAPILATORY or Liquid 
Hair Dye, the only Dye that really answers for all 
colours, and never fades or acquires that unnatural red oi 
purple tint, common to all other Dyes. Ladies or Gen¬ 
tlemen requiring it, are requested to have it done at their 
Establishment the first time, and to bring a friend or 
servant with them to see how it is used, which will enable 
them to do it afterwards, without the chance of failure. 

Their Union and Eureka HAIRBRUSHES, which en¬ 
tirely supersede the Small-Tooth Comb, and being made 
of the stiffest unbleached bristles, are not softened by 
washing, and will last for years. 

Likewise their TOOTH BRUSHES made on the same 
principle, of unbleached Hair, and so well secured as 
never to come loose in the mouth. 

Their BOTANIC WATER, for cleansing, strengthen¬ 
ing, and promoting the growth and curl of the Hair; the 
most agreeable wash ever invented, and very conducive 
to health. 

BEAR’S GREASE, warranted genuine, as they 
slaughter the animals after fatting them on bread, which 
renders their grease more nutritious, and purer than by 
any other method. 

PERFUMES of all kinds, the French imported from 
their Establishment at Grasse, in the South of France; 
superior to anything to be obtained in Paris. SOAPS, 
the largest variety of any House in the World, including 
all the mest Recherche flavours. 

In conclusion, they beg to notice their HAIR-CUT¬ 
TING APAR TMENTS, which are the most spiendid and 
unique extant. 
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EUROPEAN 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chat ham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819* 
president: 

Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. 

VICE-PRESIDENT : 

George Forbes, Esq., 9, Fitzroy Square. 
directors: 

Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
John Kivett Carnac, Esq., 46, Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
Thomas Harding, Esq., 31, Eaton-square. 

John Greathed Harris, Esq., 2, Old Palace-yard. 

Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. 
Rev. Philip Le Breton, 19, Charlotte-st., Bedford-sq. 
William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq., 10, James-st , Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Esq., 22, Portman square. 

JohnThoyts, Esq., 8 , Foley-place. 

George James Sulivan, Esq., Wilbury Park, Amesbury, 
Wilts. 

F ACILITIES are offered by this long-esta¬ 
blished Society to suit the views and means of every 
class of insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing 
scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the 
ascending scale by an annual premium for the first five 
years of \l. 9*. at the age of 25 ; 1/. 12s. 6 cZ. at 30 j 
1/. 178. at 35 ; 21. 2s. 5 d. at 40 ; and 2/. 9s. fid. at 45 ; or 
one-half only of the usual rate, with interest on the 
remainder, will be received for five or seven years, the 
other half to be paid at the convenience of the assured. 
The insured for life participate septenially in the profits 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 



CHUBB’S LOCKS, FIRE PROOF SAFES, AND 
CASH-BOXES. 

pHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

yj TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. They are made of 
every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are ap¬ 
plied; and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, 
and Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, 
Plate, Books, &c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all 
dimensions on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks. 

C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 


B ath chairs.—important'to 

Invalids. — A large assortment of Bath and 
Brighton Wheel Chairs for Sale or Hire, some with 
Patent Reclining Backs for spinal complaints, enabling 
an invalid to lie at full length, at G. Minter’s, 33, Ger- 
rard-street, Soho. Also Winter’s Patent Self-acting 
Reclining Chairs, for the Sick-Chamber or the Indulgent; 
and Winter’s Patent Improved Rising Couch or Bed, 
which for variety of positions, and the case it affords, 
ought to be inspected by every Invalid in the Kingdom, 
at 33, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MAJESTY “THE QUEEN,” 


H.R.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT, 

AND 

THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 



THE 

SEVERAL 

COURTS 

OF 

EUROPE. 


TO LADIES.—The well-known prevalence of Cuta¬ 
neous Affections during the Spring, exemplifies the 
necessity of preserving the Skin in a state of health and 
purity fitted to perform its functions. Obstruction having 
once taken place, the fluids vainly seek evaporation by the 
pores, and, receding, leave behind and under its surface 
‘those heavy and acrid particles, which do not fail to mani¬ 
fest their virulence in forms more or less distressing; and 
unsightly;—the face, as most delicate in texture, suffering 
in the greatest degree. . . 

This simple illustration may be sufficient to mvite the 
attention of Ladies to the means both of prevention and 
cure afforded by 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

Composed of BALSAMIC EXOTICS derived chiefly 
from the East, and utterly pure and free from all mineral 
or metallic admixture. It exerts the most soothing, 
gentle, cooling, and purifying action on the skin ; and, bv 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, most 
effectually dissipates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, 
BLOTCHKS, SPOTS, FRECKLES, and other cuta¬ 
neous visitations so hostile to FEMALE LOVELINESS. 
Its constant use will transform the bilious and clouded 
aspect to one of clear and spotless white; while it in¬ 
vests the NECK, HANDS, and ARMS with delicacy and 
fairness, and perpetuates the charms which it bestows to 
the most advanced period of life. In travelling, during the 
heat and dust of summer ; in cases of Sun-burns. Stings 
of Insects; and as a preservative against the frosts of 
winter; its virtues have long and extensively been ac- 

It is alike prized by Gentlemen who suffer from tender¬ 
ness after shaving, as affording the most grateful allevia¬ 
tion of the part affected. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, at 4s. 6d. each ; and in pints 
at 8s. 6d. each, duty included. 

*** None are genuine without the words “ ROW¬ 
LAND’S KALYDOR ” on the wrapper. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

Is a Delightfully Fragrant and Transparent 
Preparation for the Hair ! and, as an invigorator 
and beautifier, is beyond all precedent. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and 
most fragrant exotics. — It bestows on the Teeth a 
Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and im¬ 
parts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a delightful fragrance. 


CAUTION . 

Numerous pernicious imitations of these admired 
Articles are now offered for sale by SHOP-KEEPERS of 
apparent respectability, who copy the Bills and Labels 
and substitute either a fictitious name, or the word 
“GENUINE,” in the place of Rowland’s. It is 
therefore necessary, on purchasing either Article, to see 
that the word “ ROWLAND’S " is on the Envelope. For 
the protection of the Public from fraud and imposition, 
the Honourable Commissioners of Her Majesty s Stamps 
have authorised the Proprietors to have their names en¬ 
graven on the Government Stamp which is affixed to the 
ka T.vnnn and ODONTO. thus— 


« A. ROWLAND SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden.” 

All without are Imitations.—Ask for “ ROW¬ 
LAND’S” Articles. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Price One Shilling , Stamped. 

THE ART-UNION: 


SI Jttontijlg ^Journal of tfje Jfrne girts. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR PAGES. CONSISTING OF SEVENTY-TWO COLUMNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY WOODCUTS. 


The Art-Union has been Four Years in existence; it has obtained the confidence of Artists, an 
enjoyed a large share of public patronage. It was published to supply a desideratum in British Periodic! 
Literature. Its pages afford ample evidence that the Editor has obtained the zealous co-operation of mar 
of the most able practical members of the profession : and the following passages (selected from above oi 
hundred commendatory notices), from some of the leading works of the day, will sufficiently prove tl 
estimation in which it is held by the public. 

** A monthly Journal, very ably conducted, and pro¬ 
mising to be of great utility.”— Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

“ The critical notices are written in a very impartial 
yet searching spirit. The original papers are good; and 
the details of objects of interest, hitherto imperfectly re¬ 
corded, are full of attraction .”—Morning Herald. 

“ An interesting journal, devoted to the subject of the 
Fine Arts.”— Examiner. 

“ A periodical exclusively devoted to matters of art, 
which very £bly effects the object it contemplates.”— 


“ A journal of authority on all matters concerning art 
—United Service Journal. 

“ A valuable and agreeable paper. Its feeling is rigl 
and good towards native talent and its patrons .”—Joh 
Bull. 

“ Admirably calculated to advance the objects of artist 
and increase the growing taste for works of art. \V 
strongly recommend it to all who feel interested in tl 
important subject.”— Britannia. 

“We have observed the general impartiality which 
displays.”— Sun. 


The subjects usually introduced in each Number are— Original Essays ; contributed by Artists 
matured knowledge and experience. Correspondence ; being communications to the Editor upon a 
topics connected with art; suggestions of improvements, experiments, comments upon discoveries, &c. & 
Societies in Connexion with Art. —Reports of their proceedings. Exhibitions of Metropolitan ai 
Provincial Societies for promoting the Arts. Obituary. —Memoirs of Artists, and Patrons of the Art 
recently deceased. Art in the Provinces. —Notices of intended Exhibitions in the various cities ai 
towns of Great Britain; criticisms upon them; and statements of the results of each, more especially 
reference to purchases made. Foreign Art. —Intelligence from the several Continental States, gleam 
from Foreign Journals, or contributed by Correspondents ; with Critiques on the Exhibitions in the leadii 
cities of Europe. Varieties. —A gathering of Memoranda upon all topics of iuterest and utility to tl 
Artist, the Connoisseur, and the Amateur. Reviews of new Publications, Engravings, and Ulustrat* 
Works, &c. &c. &c. 

*** The Work is especially recommended to Families, in which the Arts are studied as sources 
rational and intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in Drawing it will be at all times a most desiral 
aid, and to Schools a very valuable auxiliary. To the Amateur, indeed, the work abounds in useful i 
formation, upon the variety of subjects concerning which he desires to be made acquainted ; inasmuch as 
is arranged with a view to communicate knowledge freed from confusing technicalities. 

Although the articles are usually printed anonymously, they are supplied by the safest and best autboi 
ties in the kingdom. 


N.B. The Number for May — No. 52—will be issued 
WITH AN EXTRA HALF-SHEET, 

[CONTAINING ABOVE THIRTY SPECIMENS ^OF WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, 

BEING THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

“THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS.” 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 

Engraved by the most eminent Engravers, from Drawings by accomplished Artists of the British Scho 


PUBLISHER, J. HOW, 132, FLEET STREET; 

To whom Orders may be addressed; or the Publication may be obtained from any Bookseller or Nev 

Agent in the Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WHEREIN A CERTAIN GENTLEMAN BECOMES PARTICULAR IN HIS ATTEN¬ 
TIONS TO A CERTAIN LADY ; AND MORE COMING EVENTS THAN ONE, 
CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 

The family were within two or three days of their departure from 
Mrs. Todgers’s, and the commercial gentlemen were to a man despon¬ 
dent and not to be comforted, because of the approaching separation, 
when Bailey junior, at the jocund time of noon, presented himself 
before Miss Charity Pecksniff, then sitting with her sister in the banquet 
chamber, hemming six new pocket-handkerchiefs for Mr. Jinkins; and 
having expressed a hope, preliminary and pious, that he might be blest, 
gave her, in his pleasant way, to understand that a visitor attended to 
pay his respects to her, and was at that moment waiting in the draw¬ 
ing-room. Perhaps this last announcement showed in a more striking 
point of view than many lengthened speeches could have done, the 
trustfulness and faith of Bailey’s nature ; since he had, in fact, last 
seen the visitor upon the door-mat, where, after signifying to him that 
he would do well to go up-stairs, he had left him to the guidance of his 
own sagacity. Hence it was at least an even chance that the visitor 
was then wandering on the roof of the house, or vainly seeking to extri¬ 
cate himself from a maze of bedrooms ; Todgers’s being precisely that 
kind of establishment in which an unpiloted stranger is pretty sure to 
find himself in some place where he least expects and least desires to be. 

“ A gentleman for me 1” cried Charity, pausing in her work; “ my 
gracious, Bailey !” 

“Ah!” said Bailey. “It is my gracious, a’nt it ? Wouldn’t I be 
gracious neither, not if I wos him !” 

The remark was rendered somewhat obscure in itself, by reason (as the 
reader may have observed) of a redundancy of negatives; but accom¬ 
panied by action expressive of a faithful couple walking arm-in-arm 
towards a parochial church, mutually exchanging looks of love, it clearly 
signified this youth’s conviction that the caller’s purpose was of an 
amorous tendency. Miss Charity affected to reprove so great a liberty ; 
but she could not help smiling. He was a strange boy to be sure. 
There was always some ground of probability and likelihood mingled 
with his absurd behaviour. That was the best of it ! 

“ But I don’t know any gentleman, Bailey,” said Miss Pecksniff. “ I 
think you must have made a mistake.” 

Mr. Bailey smiled at the extreme wildness of such a supposition ; and 
regarded the young ladies with unimpaired affability. 

“ My dear Merry,” said Charity, “ who can it be ? Isn’t it odd ? I 
have a great mind not to go to him really. So very strange you know ! ” 
The younger sister plainly considered that this appeal had its origin 
in the pride of being called upon and asked for ; and that it was 
intended as an assertion of superiority, and a retaliation upon her for 
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having captured the commercial gentlemen. Therefore, she replied, with 
great affection and politeness, that it was, no doubt, very strange indeed ; 
and that she was totally at a loss to conceive what the ridiculous person 
unknown could mean by it. 

“ Quite impossible to divine !” said Charity, with some sharpness, 
“ though still, at the same time, you needn’t be angry my dear.” 

“ Thank you,” retorted Merry, singing at her needle. “ I am quite 
aware of that, my love.” 

“ I am afraid your head is turned, you silly thing,” said Cherry. 

“ Do you know, my dear,” said Merry, with engaging candour, “ that 
I have been afraid of that, myself, all along ! So much incense and 
nonsense, and all the rest of it, is enough to turn a stronger head than 
mine. What a relief it must be to you, my dear, to be so very com¬ 
fortable in that respect, and not to be worried by those odious men ! 
How do you do it, Cherry?” 

This artless inquiry might have led to turbulent results, but for the 
strong emotions of delight evinced by Bailey junior, whose relish in the 
turn the conversation had lately taken was so acute, that it impelled and 
forced him to the instantaneous performance of a dancing step, extremely 
difficult in its nature, and only to be achieved in a moment of ecstacy, 
which is commonly called The Frogs’ Hornpipe. A manifestation so 
lively, brought to their immediate recollection the great virtuous pre¬ 
cept, “ Keep up appearances whatever you do,” in which they had been 
educated. They forbore at once, and jointly signified to Mr. Bailey that 
if he should presume to practise that figure any more in their presence, 
they would instantly acquaint Mrs. Todgers with the fact, and would 
demand his condign punishment at the hands of that lady. The young 
gentleman having expressed the bitterness of his contrition by affecting 
to wipe away his scalding tears with his apron, and afterwards feigning 
to wring a vast amount of water from that garment, held the door open 
while Miss Charity passed out; and so that damsel went in state up-stairs 
to receive her mysterious adorer. 

By some strange concurrence of favourable circumstances he had found 
out the drawing-room, and was sitting there alone. 

“ Ah, cousin !” he said. “ Here I am, you see. You thought I was 
lost, I’ll be bound. Well ! how do you find yourself by this time ?” 

Miss Charity replied that she was quite well; and gave Mr. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit her hand. 

“ That’s right,” said Mr. Jonas, “ and you ’ve got over the fatigues of 
the journey, have you ? I say—how’s the other one ?” 

u My sister is very well, I believe,” returned the young lady. “ I have 
not heard her complain of any indisposition, sir. Perhaps you would 
like to see her, and ask her yourself?” 

“ No, no, cousin !” said Mr. Jonas, sitting down beside her on the 
window-seat. “ Don’t be in a hurry. There’s no occasion for that, you 
know. What a cruel girl you are !” 

“ It’s impossible iov you to know,” said Cherry, “ whether I am or not.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” said Mr. Jonas. “ I say—did you think I was 
lost ? You haven’t told me that.” 
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«I didn’t think at all about it,” answered Cherry. 

“ Didn’t you, though ?” said Jonas, pondering upon this strange reply. 

« Did the other one 1” 

“ I am sure it’s impossible for me to say what my sister may, or may 
not have thought on such a subject,” cried Cherry. “ She never said 
anything to me about it, one way or other.” 

“ Didn’t she laugh about it ?” inquired Jonas. 

« No. She didn’t even laugh about it,” answered Charity. 

« She’s a terrible one to laugh, an’t she? ’ said Jonas, lowering his voice. 

“ She is very lively,” said Cherry. 

«Liveliness is a pleasant thing—when it don’t lead to spending 
money. An’t it ?” asked Mr. Jonas. 

“ Very much so, indeed,” said Cherry, with a demureness of manner 
that gave a very disinterested character to her assent. 

“ Such liveliness as yours I mean, you know,” observed Mr. Jonas, as 
he nudged her with his elbow. “ I should have come to see you before, 
but I didn’t know where you was. How quick you hurried off, that 
m orning ! ” 

« I was amenable to my Papa’s directions,” said Miss Charity. 

“ I wish he had given me his direction,” returned her cousin, “ and 
then I should have found you out before. Why, I shouldn’t have found 
you even now, if I hadn’t met him in the street this^ morning. VV ha a 
sleek, sly chap he is ! Just like a tom-cat, an t he ? 

a I must trouble you to have the goodness to speak more respectluily 
of my Papa, Mr. Jonas,” said Charity. “ I can’t allow such a tone as 

that, even in jest.” , T • ~ 

‘ Ecod, you may say what you like of my father, then, and so 1 give 
you leave,” said Jonas. “ I think it’s liquid aggravation that circulates 
through his veins, and not regular blood. How old should you think 
my father was, cousin ?” 

“ Old, no doubt,” replied Miss Charity ; “ but a fine old gentleman. 

“ A fine old gentleman l” repeated Jonas, giving the crown of his hat 
an angry knock. “ Ah ! It’s time he was thinking of being drawn 
out a little finer too. Why, he’3 eighty 1” 

“ Is he, indeed?” said the young lady. . . . T 

“ And ecod,” cried Jonas, “ now he’s gone so far without giving in, i 
don’t see much to prevent his being ninety ; no, nor even a hundred. 
Why a man with any feeling ought to be ashamed of being eig y e 
alone more. Where’s his religion I should like to know, when he goes 
flying in the face of the Bible like that! Threescore-and-ten s the 
mark; and no man with a conscience, and a proper sense of whats 
expected of him, has any business to live longer. , 

Is any one surprised at Mr. Jonas making such a reference to such a 
book for such a purpose ? Does any one doubt the old saw, that the 
Devil (being a layman) quotes Scripture for his own ends \ It he will 
take the trouble to look about him, he may find a greater number of 
confirmations of the fact, in the occurrences of any single day, than the 
steam-gun can discharge balls in a minute. 

“ But there’s enough of my father,” said Jonas ; “ it s of no use to go 
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putting one’s-self out of the way by talking about him. I called to ask 
you to come and take a walk, cousin, and see some of the sights; and to 
come to our house afterwards, and have a bit of something. Pecksniff 
will most likely look in in the evening, he says, and bring you home, 
bee, here s his writing; I made him put it down this morning; when 
he told me he shouldn’t be back before I came here ; in case you wouldn’t 

believe me. There’s nothing like proof, is there % Ha, ha ! I say_ 

you’ll bring the other one, you know !” 

Miss Charity cast her eyes upon her father’s autograph, which merely 
said—“ Go, my children, with your cousin. Let there be union among 
us when it is possibleand after enough of hesitation to impart a 
proper value to her consent, withdrew, to prepare her sister and herself 
for the excursion. She soon returned, accompanied by Miss Mercy, who 
was by no means pleased to leave the brilliant triumphs of Todo-ers’s for 
the society of Mr. Jonas and his respected father. 

“ Aha !”. cried Jonas. “ There you are, are you ?” 

“ Yes > fogK” said Mercy, “ here I am; and I would much rather be 
anywhere else, I assure you.” 

^ou dont mean that,” cried Mr. Jonas. “ You can’t, you know. 
It isn t possible.” 

“ You can have what opinion you like, fright,” retorted Mercy. “I 
am content to keep mine; and mine is that you are a very unnieasant, 
odious, disagreeable person.” Here she laughed heartily, and seemed 
to enjoy herself very much. 

“Oh, you re a sharp gal!” said Mr. Jonas. “ She’s a regular teazer 
an t she, cousin 1 ” 

Miss Charity replied in effect, that she was unable to say what the 
liabits and propensities of a regular teazer might be ; and that even if 
she possessed such information, it would ill become her to admit the 
existence of any. creature with such an unceremonious name in her 
family; far less in the person of a beloved sister, “ whatever,” added 
Cherry with an angry glance, “ whatever her real nature may be.” 

. “ Well, my dear !” said Merry, “ the only observation I have to make, 
is, that if we don’t go out at once, I shall certainly take my bonnet off 
again, and stay at home.” 

This threat had the desired effect of preventing any farther altercation, 
for Mr. Jonas immediately proposed an adjournment, and the same beino- 
carried unanimously, they departed from the house straightway. On the 
door-step, Mr. Jonas gave an arm to each cousin ; which act of gallantry 
being observed by Bailey junior, from the garret window, was by him 
saluted with a loud and violent fit of coughing, to which paroxysm he 
was still the victim when they turned the corner. 

Mr. Jonas inquired in the first instance if they were good walkers, and 
being answered “ Yes,” submitted their pedestrian powers to a pretty 
severe test; for he showed them as many sights, in the way of bridges 
churches, streets, outsides of theatres, and other free spectacles, in that 
one forenoon, as most people see in a twelvemonth. It was observable 
m this gentleman that he had an insurmountable distaste to the insides 
of buildings; and that he was perfectly acquainted with the merits of all 
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shows, in respect of which there was any charge for admission, which it 
seemed were every one detestable, and of the very lowest grade of merit. 
He was so thoroughly possessed with this opinion, that when Miss Charity 
happened to mention the circumstance of their having been twice or 
thrice to the theatre with Mr. Jinkins and party, he inquired, as a 
matter of course, “ where the orders came from V' and being told that 
Mr. Jinkins and party paid, was beyond description entertained, 
observing that “ they must be nice flats, certainlyand often in the 
course of the walk, bursting out again into a perfect convulsion of 
laughter at the surpassing silliness of those gentlemen, and (doubtless) at 
his own superior wisdom. 

When they had been out for some hours and were thoroughly fatigued, 
it being by that time twilight, Mr. Jonas intimated that he would 
show them one of the best pieces of fun with which he was acquainted. 
This joke was of a practical kind, and its humour lay in taking a hackney- 
coach to the extreme limits of possibility for a shilling. Happily it 
brought them to the place where Mr. Jonas dwelt, or the young ladies 
might have rather missed the point and cream of the jest. 

The old-established firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son, Manchester 
Warehousemen, and so forth, had its place of business in a very narrow 
street somewhere behind the Post Office; where every house was in 
the brightest summer morning very gloomy; and where light porters 
watered the pavement, each before his own employer’s premises, in 
fantastic patterns, in the dog-days ; and where spruce gentlemen with 
their hands in the pockets of symmetrical trousers, were always to 
be seen in warm weather contemplating their undeniable boots in dusty 
warehouse doorways, which appeared to be the hardest work they did, 
except now and then carrying pens behind their ears. A dim, dirty, 
smoky, tumble-down, rotten old house it was, as anybody would desire 
to see; but there the firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son transacted 
all their business and their pleasure too, such as it was ; for neither the 
young man nor the old had any other residence, or any care or thought 
beyond its narrow limits. 

Business, as may be readily supposed, was the main thing in this 
establishment; insomuch indeed that it shouldered comfort out of doors, 
and jostled the domestic arrangements at every turn. Thus in the 
miserable bed-rooms there were files of moth-eaten letters hanging up 
against the walls ; and linen rollers, and fragments of old patterns, and 
odds and ends of spoiled goods, strewn upon the ground; while the meagre 
bedsteads, washing-stands, and scraps of carpet, were huddled away into 
corners as objects of secondary consideration, not to be thought of but 
as disagreeable necessities, furnishing no profit, and intruding on the 
one affair of life. The single sitting-room was on the same principle, 
a chaos of boxes and old papers, and had more counting-house stools 
in it than chairs : not to mention a great monster of a desk strad¬ 
dling over the middle of the floor, and an iron safe sunk into the wall 
above the fire-place. The solitary little table for purposes of refection 
and social enjoyment, bore as fair a proportion to the desk and other 
business furniture, as the graces and harmless relaxations of life 
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had ever done, in the persons of the old man and his son, to their 
pursuit of wealth. It was meanly laid out, now, for dinner; and in 
a chair before the fire, sat Anthony himself, who rose to greet his son 
and his fair cousins as they entered. 

An ancient proverb warns us that we should not expect to find old 
heads upon young shoulders; to which it may be added that we seldom 
meet with that unnatural combination, but we feel a strong desire to 
knock them off; merely from an inherent love we have of seeing things 
in their right places. It is not improbable that many men, in no wise 
choleric by nature, felt this impulse rising up within them, when they 
first made the acquaintance of Mr. Jonas ; but if they had known 
him more intimately in his own house, and had sat with him at 
his own board, it would assuredly have been paramount to all other 
considerations. 

, ghost •” sa id Jonas, dutifully addressing his parent by 

that title. “ Is dinner nearly ready ? ” 

“ I should think it was,” rejoined the old man. 

“What’s the good of that?” rejoined the son. “I should think it 
was. I want to know.” 


“ Ah ! I don’t know for certain,” said Anthony. 

at Y o, L <ion,t | fnow f° r certain,” rejoined his son in a lower tone. 

JNo. You don t know anything for certain, you don’t. Give me vour 
candle here. I want it for the gals.” 

Anthony handed him a battered old office candlestick, with which 
Mr. Jonas preceded the young ladies to the nearest bedroom, where he 
lelt them to take off their shawls and bonnets ; and returning, occupied 
.himself in opening a bottle of wine, sharpening the carving-knife, and 
muttering compliments to his father, until they and the dinner appeared 
together. The repast consisted of a hot leg of mutton with greens and 
potatoes ; and the dishes having been set upon the table by a slipshod 
old woman, they were left to enjoy it after their own manner. 

“ Bachelor’s Hall you know, cousin,” said Mr. Jonas to Charity. “ I 
say—the other one will be having a laugh at this when she gets home 
wont she ? Here ; you sit on the right side of me, and I’ll have her 
upon the left. Other one, will you come-here?” 

“ You>r ° T su ? h a fright,” replied Mercy, “ that I know I shall have no 
appetite if I sit so near you ; but I suppose I must.” 

“An’t she lively?” whispered Mr. Jonas to the elder sister, with his 
favourite elbow emphasis. 

. “Oh I really don’t know!” replied Miss Pecksniff, tartly. “I am 
tired of being asked such ridiculous questions.” 

“ What’s that precious old father of mine about now ? ” said Mr. 
Jonas, seeing that his parent was travelling up and down the room* 
instead of taking his seat at table. “ What are you looking for ?” 

“ I’je lost my glasses, Jonas,” said old Anthony. 

“Sit down without your glasses, can’t you ?” returned his son. “ You 
° r out ’ en b I think; and where’s that sleepy-headed 
old Chuffey got to ! Now, stupid. Oh ! you know your name, do you?” 

It would seem that he didn’t, for he didn’t come until the father 
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called. As he spoke, the door of a small glass office, which was par¬ 
titioned off from the rest of the room, was slowly opened, and a little blear- 
eyed, weazen-faced, ancient man came creeping out. He was of a remote 
fashion, and dusty, like the rest of the furniture ; he was dressed in a 
decayed suit of black ; with breeches garnished at the knees with rusty 
wisps of ribbon, the very paupers of shoe-strings ; on the lower 
portion of his spindle legs were dingy worsted stockings of the same 
colour. He looked as if he had been put away and forgotten half a 
century before, and somebody had just found him in a lumber-closet. 

Such as he was, he came slowly creeping on towards the table, until 
at last he crept into the vacant chair, from which, as his dim faculties 
became conscious of the presence of strangers, and those strangers ladies, 
he rose again, apparently intending to make a bow. But he sat down 
once more, without having made it, and breathing on his shrivelled hands 
to warm them, remained with his poor blue nose immoveable above his 
plate, looking at nothing, with eyes that saw nothing, and a face that 
meant nothing. Take him in that state, and he was an embodiment of 
nothing. Nothing else. 

“ Our clerk,” said Mr. Jonas, as host and master of the ceremonies : 

Old Chuffey.” 

“ Is he deaf ? ” inquired one of the young ladies. 

“No, I don’t know that he is. He an’t deaf, is he father?” 

“ I never heard him say he was,” replied the old man. 

“ Blind V' inquired the young ladies. 

“ N—no. I never understood that he was at all blind,” said Jonas, 
carelessly. “ You don’t consider him so, do you father V 9 

“ Certainly not,” replied Anthony. 

“ What is he then ]” 

“ Why, I’ll tell you what he is,” said Mr. Jonas, apart to the young 
ladies, “ he’s precious old, for one thing ; and I an’t best pleased with 
him for that, for I think my father must have caught it of him. He’s 
a strange old chap, for another,” he added in a louder voice, “ and don’t 
understand any one hardly, but him!” He pointed to his honoured parent 
with the carving-fork, in order that they might know whom he meant. 

“ How very strange !” cried the sisters. 

“ Why, you see,” said Mr. Jonas, “ he’s been addling his old brains 
with figures and book-keeping all his life; and twenty year ago or so 
he went and took a fever. All the time he was out of his head (which 
was three weeks) he never left off casting up ; and he got to so many 
million at last that I don’t believe he’s ever been quite right since. We 
don’t do much business now though, and he an’t a bad clerk.” 

“ A very good one,” said Anthony. 

“Well! He an’t a dear one at all events,” observed Jonas; “and 
he earns his salt, which is enough for our look-out. I was telling you 
that he hardly understands any one except my father; he always un¬ 
derstands him, though, and wakes up quite wonderful. He’s been used to 
his ways so long, you see ! Why, I’ve seen him play whist, with my father 
for a partner; and a good rubber too ; when he had no more notion 
what sort of people he was playing against, than you have.” 
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“Has lie no appetite?” asked Merry. 

“ Oh yes,” said Jonas, plying his own knife and fork very fast. “ He 
eats—when he’s helped. But he don’t care whether he waits a minute or 
an hour, as long as father’s here ; so when I’m at all sharp set, as I am 
to-day, I come to him after I’ve taken the edge off my own hunger you 
know. Now Chuffey, stupid, are you ready V 9 

Chuffey remained immoveable. 

. “ Always a perverse old file, he was,” said Mr. Jonas, coolly helping 
himself to another slice. “ Ask him, father.” 

“ Are you ready for your dinner, Chuffey V 9 asked the old man. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Chuffey, lighting up into a sentient human 
creature at the first sound of the voice, so that it was at once a curious 
and quite a moving sight to see him. “ Yes, yes. Quite ready, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit. Quite ready, Sir. All ready, all ready, all ready.” With 
that he stopped, smilingly, and listened for some further address ; but 
being spoken to no more, the light forsook his face by little and little, 
until he was nothing again. 

“ He ’ll be very disagreeable, mind,” said Jonas, addressing his cousins 
as he handed the old man’s portion to his father. “ He always chokes 
himself when it an’t broth. Look at him, now! Hid you ever see a 
horse with such a wall-eyed expression as he’s got ? If it hadn’t been 
for the joke of it, I wouldn't have let him come in to-day; but I 
thought he’d amuse you.” 

The poor old subject of this humane speech, was, happily for himself, 
as unconscious of its purport, as of most other remarks that were made 
in his presence. But the mutton being tough, and his gums weak, he 
quickly verified the statement relative to his choking propensities, and 
underwent so much in his attempts to dine, that Mr. Jonas was in¬ 
finitely amused : protesting that he had seldom seen him better company 
in all his life, and that he was enough to make a man split his sides 
with laughing. Indeed, he went so far as to assure the sisters, that in 
this point of view he considered Chuffey superior to his own father; 
which, as he significantly added, was saying a greai deal. 

It was strange enough that Anthony Chuzzlewit, himself so old a 
man, should take a pleasure in these gibings of his estimable son, at the 
expense of the poor shadow at their table. But be did, unquestionably : 
though not so much—to do him justice—with reference to their ancient 
clerk, as in exultation at the sharpness of Jonas. For the same reason, 
that young man’s coarse allusions, even to himself, filled him with a 
stealthy glee : causing him to rub his hands an! chuckle covertly, as if 
he said in his sleeve, “ I taught him. I trained him. This is the heir 
of my bringing-up. Sly, cunning, and covetous, he’ll not squander my 
money. I worked for this ; I hoped for this ; it has been the great end 
and aim of my life.” 

W hat a noble end and aim it was to contemplate in the attainment, 
truly ! But there be some who manufacture idols after the fashion of 
themselves, and fail to worship them when they are made; charging 
their deformity on outraged nature. Anthony was better than these at 
any rate. 
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Chuffey boggled over his plate so long, that Mr. Jonas, losing patience, 
took it from him at last with his own hands, and requested his father 
to signify to that venerable person that he had better “ peg away at his 
bread which Anthony did. 

“ Aye, aye ! ” cried the old man, brightening up as before, when this 
was communicated to him in the same voice ; “ quite right, quite right. 
He’s your own son, Mr. Ghuzzlewit! Bless him for a sharp lad ! Bless 
him, bless him !” 

Mr. Jonas considered this so particularly childish,—perhaps with some 
reason—that he only laughed the more, and told his cousins that he was 
afraid one of these fine days, Chuffey would be the death of him. The 
cloth was then removed, and the bottle of wine set upon the table, from 
which Mr. Jonas filled the young ladies’ glasses, calling on them not to 
spare it, as they might be certain there was plenty more where that came 
from. But, he added with some haste after this sally, that it was only 
his joke, and they wouldn’t suppose him to be in earnest, he was sure. 

“ I shall drink,” said Anthony, “ to Pecksniff. Your father, my 
dears. A clever man, Pecksniff. A wary man ! A hypocrite, though, 
eh ? A hypocrite, girls, eh ? Ha, ha, ha ! Well, so he is. Now, 
among friends—he is. I don’t think the worse of him for that, unless 
it is that he overdoes it. You may overdo anything, my darlings. You 
may overdo even hypocrisy. Ask Jonas ! ” 

“ You can’t overdo taking care of yourself,” observed that hopeful 
gentleman with his mouth full. 

“ Ho you hear that, my dears ? ” cried Anthony, quite enraptured. 
“ Wisdom, wisdom ! A good exception, Jonas. No. It’s not easy to 
overdo that.” 

“ Except,” whispered Mr. Jonas to his favourite cousin, “except when 
one lives too long. Ha, ha ! Tell the other one that—I say ! ” 

“ Good gracious me ! ” said Cherry, in a petulant manner. “ You 
can tell her yourself, if you wish, can’t you ? ” 

“ She seems to make such game of one,” replied Mr. J onas. 

“ Then why need you trouble yourself about her ? ” said Charity. 
“ I am sure she doesn’t trouble herself much about you.” 

“ Don’t she though ? ” asked J onas. 

“Good gracious me, need I tell you that she don’t?” returned the 
young lady. 

Mr. Jonas made no verbal rejoinder, but he glanced at Mercy with an odd 
expression in his face ; and said that wouldn’t break his heart, she might 
depend upon it. Then he looked on Charity with even greater favour than 
before, and besought her, as his polite manner was, to “come a little closer.” 

“ There’s another tiling that’s not easily overdone, father,” remarked 
Jonas, after a short silence. 

“ What’s that?” asked the father ; grinning already in anticipation. 

“ A bargain,” said the son. “ Here’s the rule for bargains — 4 Do 
other men, for they would do you.’ That’s the true business precept. 
All others are counterfeits.” 

The delighted father applauded this sentiment to the echo ; and was so 
much tickled by it, that he was at the pains of imparting the same to his 
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ancient clerk, who rubbed bis hands, nodded bis palsied bead, winked bis 
watery eyes, and cried in bis whistling tones, “Good! good! Your 
own son, Mr. Chuzzlewit! ” with every feeble demonstration of delight 
that be was capable of making. But this old man’s enthusiasm bad the 
redeeming quality of being felt in sympathy with the only creature to 
whom he was linked by ties of long association, and by bis present 
helplessness. And if there had been anybody there, who cared to think 
about it, some dregs of a better nature unawakened, might perhaps have 
been descried through that very medium, melancholy though it was, yet 
lingering at the bottom of the worn-out cask, called ChufFey. 

As matters stood, nobody thought or said anything upon the subject; 
so ChufFey fell back into a dark corner on one side of the fire-place, 
where he always spent his evenings, and was neither seen nor heard 
again that night; save once, when a cup of tea was given him, in which 
he was seen to soak his bread mechanically. There was no reason to 
suppose that he went to sleep at these seasons, or that he heard, or saw, 
or felt, or thought. He remained, as it were, frozen up—if any term 
expressive of such a vigorous process can be applied to him—until he 
was again thawed for the moment by a word or touch from Anthony. 

Miss Charity made tea by desire of Mr. Jonas, and felt and looked so 
like the lady of the house, that she was in the prettiest confusion 
imaginable ; the more so, from Mr. Jonas sitting close beside her, and 
whispering a variety of admiring expressions in her ear. Miss Mercy, 
for her part, felt the entertainment of the evening to be so distinctly 
and exclusively theirs, that she silently deplored the commercial 
gentlemen—at that moment, no doubt, wearying for her return—and 
yawned over yesterday’s newspaper. As to Anthony, he went to sleep 
outright, so Jonas and Cherry had a clear stage to themselves as long as 
they chose to keep possession of it. 

When the tea-tray was taken away, as it was at last, Mr. Jonas pro¬ 
duced a dirty pack of cards, and entertained the sisters with divers small 
feats of dexterity : whereof the main purpose of every one was, that you 
were to decoy somebody into laying a wager with you that you couldn’t 
do it; and were then immediately to win and pocket his money. Mr. 
Jonas informed them that these accomplishments were in high vogue in 
the most intellectual circles, and that large amounts were constantly 
changing hands on such hazards. And it may be remarked that he fully 
believed this; for there is a simplicity of cunning no less than a 
simplicity of innocence; and in all matters where a lively faith in 
knavery and meanness was required as the groundwork of belief, Mr. 
J onas was one of the most credulous of men. His ignorance, which was 
stupendous, may be taken into account, if the reader pleases, separately. 

This fine young man had all the inclination to be a profligate of the 
first water, and only lacked the one good trait in the common catalogue 
of debauched vices—open-handedness—to be a notable vagabond. But 
there his griping and penurious habits stepped in ; and as one poison 
will sometimes neutralize another, when wholesome remedies would not 
avail, so he was restrained by a bad passion from quaffing his full measure 
of evil, when virtue might have sought to hold him back in yain. 
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By the time he had unfolded all the peddling schemes he knew upon 
the cards, it was growing late in the evening ; and Mr. Pecksniff not 
making his appearance, the young ladies expressed a wish to return 
home. But this, Mr. Jonas, in his gallantry, would by no means allow, 
until they had partaken of some bread and cheese and porter; and even 
then he was excessively unwilling to allow them to depart; often 
beseeching Miss Charity to come a little closer, or to stop a little longer, 
and preferring many other complimentary petitions of that nature, m 
his own hospitable and earnest way. When all his efforts to detain 
them were fruitless, he put on his hat and great-coat preparatory to 
escorting them to Todgers’s; remarking that he knew they would 
rather walk thither than ride; and that for his part he was quite of 


their opinion. „ . , . , , 

“ Good night,” said Anthony. “ Good night; remember me to—ha, 
ha ha !—to Pecksniff. Take care of your cousin, my dears ; beware 
of Jonas; he’s a dangerous fellow. Don’t quarrel for him, in any 

“Oh, the creature!” cried Mercy. “The idea of quarrelling for 
Mm! You may take him Cherry, my love, all to yourself. I make 

you a present of my share.” # 

“What ! I’m a sour grape, am I, cousin?” said Jonas. 

Miss Charity was more entertained by this repartee than one would 
have supposed likely, considering its advanced age and simple character. 
But in her sisterly affection she took Mr. Jonas to task for leaning so 
very hard upon a broken reed, and said that he must not be so cruel to 
poor Merry any more, or she (Charity) would positively be obliged to 
hate him. Mercy, who really had her share of good-humour,_ only 
retorted with a laugh ; and they walked home in consequence without 
any angry passages of words upon the way. Mr. Jonas being m the 
middle, and having a cousin on each arm, sometimes squeezed the wrong 
one • so tightly too, as to cause her not a little inconvenience ; but as he 
talked to Charity in whispers the whole time, and paid her great atten¬ 
tion, no doubt this was an accidental circumstance. When they arnvec 
at Todgers’s, and the door was opened, Mercy broke hastily from them, 
and ran up-stairs ; but Charity and Jonas lingered on the steps talking 
together for more than five minutes ; so, as Mrs. Todgers observed next 
morning, to a third party, « It was pretty clear what was going on there, 
and she was glad of it, for it really was high time Miss Pecksniff thought 

And now the day was coming on, when that bright vision which had 
burst on Todgers’s so suddenly, and made a sunshine in the shady breast 
of Jinkins, was to be seen no more; when it was to be packed like a 
brown paper parcel, or a fisli-basket, or an oyster-barrel, or a fat gentle¬ 
man, or any other dull reality of life, in a stage-coach, and carried down 

“Never, my dear Miss Pecksniffs,” said Mrs. Todgers, when they 
retired to rest on the last night of their stay ; “ never have I seen an 
establishment so perfectly broken-hearted as mine is at this present 
moment of time. I don’t believe the gentlemen will be the gentlemen 
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they were or anything like it—no, not for weeks to come. You have a 
great deal to answer for; both of you.” 

They modestly disclaimed any wilful agency in this disastrous state of 
things, and regretted it very much. 

•j “ '(° ur P 10 , us P?’ too! ” saicl Mrs. Todgers. “There’s a loss! My 
dear Miss Pecksniffs, your Pa is a perfect missionary of peace and love” 
Entertaining an uncertainty as to the particular kind of love supposed 
to be comprised m Mr. Pecksniff’s mission, the young ladies received 
this compliment rather coldly. 

“ If I dared,” said Mrs. Todgers, perceiving this, “to violate a confi¬ 
dence which has been reposed in me, and to tell you why I must beg 
of you to leave the little door between your room and mine open to- 
mght, I think you would be interested. But I musn’t do it, for I 
promised Mr. Jinkms faithfully that I would be as silent as the tomb.” 

Dear Mrs. Todgers ! what can you mean ?” 

- Why then, my sweet Miss Pecksniffs,” said the lady of the house • 
my own loves, if you will allow me the privilege of taking that freedom 
on the eve of our separation, Mr. Jinkins and the gentlemen have made 
up a little musical party among themselves, and do intend in the dead 
of this night .to perform a serenade upon the stairs outside the door I 
couM ^ve wished I own,” said Mrs. Todgers, with her usual foresight, 
that it had been fixed to take place an hour or two earlier ; because 
when gentlemen sit up late, they drink, and when they drink, they ’re 
not so musical perhaps, as when they don’t. But this is the arrange¬ 
ment; and I know you will be gratified, my dear Miss Pecksniffs, by 
such a mark of their attention.” * 

The young ladies were at first so much excited by the news, that they 
vowed they couldn t think of going to bed, until the serenade was over. 

,t half an hour of cool waiting so altered their opinion that they not 
only went to bed, but fell asleep; and were moreover not ecstatically 
charmed to be awakened sometime afterwards by certain dulcet strains 
breaking m upon the silent watches of the night. 

It was very affecting—very. Nothing more dismal could have been 
desired by the most fastidious taste. The gentleman of a vocal turn was 
head mute or chief mourner ; Jinkins took the bass ; and the rest took 
anything they could get. The youngest gentleman blew his melancholy 
into a flute He didnt blow much out of it, but that was all the better. 

the two Miss Pecksniffs and Mrs. Todgers had perished by spontaneous 
combustion, and the serenade had been in honour of their ashes, it would 
have been impossible to surpass the unutterable despair expressed in 
that one chorus “ Go where glory waits thee !” It was a requiem, a 
. ir £ e? a a howl, a wail, a lament; an abstract of everything that 

is sorrowful and hideous in sound. The flute of the youngest gentleman 
was wild and fitful. It came and went in gusts, like the wind. For a 
ong time together he seemed to have left off, and when it was quite settled 
by Mrs Todgers and the young ladies, that, overcome by his feelings, he 
had retired m tears, he unexpectedly turned up again at the very top 
ot the tune, gasping for breath. lie was a tremendous performer. There 
was no knowing where to have him; and exactly when you thought he 
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was doing nothing at all, then was he doing the very thing that ought 
to astonish you most. 

There were several of these concerted pieces ; perhaps two or three too 
many, though that, as Mrs. Todgers said, was a fault on the right side. 
But even then, even at that solemn moment, when the thrilling sounds 
may he presumed to have penetrated into the very depths of his nature, 
if he had any depths, Jinkins couldn’t leave the youngest gentleman 
alone. He asked him distinctly, before the second song began—as a 
personal favour too, mark the villain in that—not to play. Yes ; he 
said so ; not to play. The breathing of the youngest gentleman was 
heard through the keyhole of the door. He didn't play. What vent was 
a flute for the passions swelling up within his breast ? A trombone would 
have been a world too mild. 

The serenade approached its close. Its crowning interest was at 
hand. The gentleman of a literary turn had written a song on the 
departure of the ladies, and adapted it to an old tune. They all joined, 
except the youngest gentleman in company, who, for the reasons afore¬ 
said, maintained a fearful silence. The song (which was of a classical 
nature) invoked the oracle of Apollo, and demanded to know what would 
become of Todgers’s when Charity and Mercy were banished from its 
walls. The oracle delivered no opinion particularly worth remembering, 
according to the not infrequent practice of oracles from the earliest ages 
down to the present time. In the absence of enlightenment on that 
subject, the strain deserted it, and went on to show that the Miss 
Pecksniffs were nearly related to Buie Britannia, and that if Great 
Britain hadn’t been an island there could have been no Miss Pecksniffs. 
And being now on a nautical tack, it closed with this verse : 

All liail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire ! 

And favouring breezes to fan ; 

While Tritons flock round it, and proudly admire 
The architect, artist, and man! 

As they presented this beautiful picture to the imagination, the gentle¬ 
men gradually withdrew to bed to give the music the effect of distance; 
and so it died away, and Todgers’s was left to its repose. 

Mr. Bailey reserved his vocal offering until the morning, when he 
put his head into the room as the young ladies were kneeling before 
their trunks, packing up, and treated them to an imitation of the voice 
of a young dog, in trying circumstances : when that animal is supposed 
by persons of a lively fancy, to relieve his feelings by calling for pen 
and ink. 

“ Well, young ladies,” said the youth, “ so you ’re a going home, are 
you ; worse luck ?” 

“ Yes, Bailey, we ’re going home,” returned Mercy. 

“A’nt you a going to leave none of ’em a lock of your hair 1 ?” 
inquired the youth. “ It’s real, an’t it ?” 

They laughed at this, and told him of course it was. 

“Oh is it of course though?” said Bailey. “I know better than 
that. Hers an’t. Why, I see it hanging up once, on that nail by the 
winder. Besides I Ve gone behind her at dinner-time and pulled it; 
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and she never know’d. I say, young ladies—I’m a going to leave. I 
an’t a going to stand being called names by her, no longer.” 

Miss Mercy enquired what his plans for the future might be; in 
reply to whom, Mr. Bailey intimated that he thought of going, either 
into top-boots, or into the army. 

“ Into the army !” cried the young ladies, with a laugh. 

“ Ah !” said Bailey, “ why not ? There’s a many drummers in the 
Tower. I’m acquainted with ’em. Don’t their country set a valley on 
’em, mind you ! Not at all!” 

“ You ’ll be shot, I see,” observed Mercy. 

“ Well!” cried Mr. Bailey, “ wot if I am ? There’s something gamey 
in it, young ladies, an’t there ? I’d sooner be hit with a cannon-ball 
than a rolling-pin, and she’s always a catching up something of that 
sort, and throwing it at me, wen the gentlemans appetites is good. 
Wot/’ said Mr. Bailey, stung by the recollection of his wrongs, u wot, 
if they do con-sume the per-vishuns. It an’t my fault, is it ? ” 

“ Surely no one says it is,” said Mercy. 

“ Don’t they though ?” retorted the youth. “ No. Yes. Ah ! Oh ! No 
one mayn’t say it is ; but some one knows it is. But I an’t a going to 
have every rise in prices wisited on me. I an’t a going to be killed, 
because the markets is dear. I won’t stop. And therefore,” added 
Mr. Bailey, relenting into a smile, “ wotever you mean to give me, you’d 
better give me all at once, becos if ever you come back agin, I shan’t be 
here ; and as to the other boy, he won’t deserve nothing, I know.” 

The young ladies, on behalf of Mr. Pecksniff and themselves, acted 
on this thoughtful advice ; and in consideration of their private friend- 
ship, presented Mr. Bailey with a gratuity so liberal, that he could 
hardly do enough to show his gratitude \ which found but an imperfect 
vent, during the remainder of the day, in divers secret slaps upon his 
pocket, and other such facetious pantomime. Nor was it confined to 
these ebullitions ; for besides crushing a bandbox, with a bonnet in it, 
he seriously damaged Mr. Pecksniff’s luggage, by ardently hauling it 
down from the top of the house; and in short evinced, by every means 
in his power, a lively sense of the favours he had received from that 
gentleman and his family. 

Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Jinkins came home to dinner, arm-in-arm ; 
for the latter gentleman had made half-holiday, on purpose; thus 
gaining an immense advantage over the youngest gentleman and the 
rest, whose time, as it perversely chanced, was all bespoke, until the 
evening. The bottle of wine was Mr. Pecksniff’s treat, and they were 
very sociable indeed; though full of lamentations on the necessity of 
parting. While they were in the midst of their enjoyment, old Anthony 
and his son were announced; much to the surprise of Mr. Pecksniff; 
and greatly to the discomfiture of Jinkins. 

“ Come to say good bye, you see,” said Anthony, in a low voice, to 
Mr. Pecksniff, as they took their seats apart at the table, while the rest 
conversed among themselves. “ Where’s the use of a division between 
you and me ? We are the two halves of a pair of scissors, when apart, 
Pecksniff; but together we are something. Eh ? ” 
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a Unanimity, my good sir,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff, “ is always 
delightful.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said the old man, “ for there are some 
people I would rather differ from than agree with. But you know my 
opinion of you.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, still having “hypocrite” in his mind, only replied by 
a motion of his head, which was something between an affirmative bow, 
and a negative shake. 

“ Complimentary,” said Anthony. “ Complimentary, upon my word. 
It was an involuntary tribute to your abilities, even at the time ; and 
it was not a time to suggest compliments either. But we agreed in the 
coach, you know, that we quite understood each other.” 

“Oh, quite!” assented Mr. Pecksniff, in a manner which implied 
that he himself was misunderstood most cruelly, but would not complain. 

Anthony glanced at his son as he sat beside Miss Charity, and then at 
Mr. Pecksniff, and then at his son again, very many times. It happened 
that Mr. Pecksniff’s glances took a similar direction ; but when he 
became aware of it, he first cast down his eyes, and then closed them ; 
as if he were determined that the old man should read nothing there. 

“ Jonas is a shrewd lad,” said the old man. 

« He appears,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff in his most candid manner, “ to 
be very shrewd.” 

“ And careful,” said the old man. 

“ And careful, I have no doubt,” returned Mr. Pecksniff. 

“Lookye!” said Anthony in his ear. “I think he is sweet upon 
your daughter.” 

“ Tut, my good sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with his eyes still closed ; 
“ young people—young people—a kind of cousins, too—no more sweet¬ 
ness than is in that, sir.” 

“ Why, there is very little sweetness in that, according to our expe¬ 
rience,” returned Anthony. “ Isn’t there a trifle more here V* 

“ Impossible to say,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff. “ Quite impossible l 
You surprise me.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” said the old man, dryly. “ It may last ; I mean 
the sweetness, not the surprise ; and it may die off. Supposing it 
should last, perhaps (you having feathered your nest pretty well, and 
I having done the same) we might have a mutual interest in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, smiling gently, was about to speak, but Anthony 
stopped him. 

“ I know what you are going to say. It’s quite unnecessary. You 
have never thought of this for a moment \ and in a point so nearly 
affecting the happiness of your dear child, you couldn’t, as a tender 
father, express an opinion ; and so forth. Yes, quite right. And like 
you ! But it seems to me, my dear Pecksniff,” added Anthony, laying 
his hand upon his sleeve, “that if you and I kept up the joke of pre¬ 
tending not to see this, one of us might possibly be placed in a position 
of disadvantage ; and as I am very unwilling to be that party myself, 
you will excuse my taking the liberty of putting the matter beyond a 
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doubt, thus early ; and having it distinctly understood, as it is now, 
that we do see it, and do know it. Thank you for your attention. We 
are now upon an equal footing; which is agreeable to us both, I am sure.” 

He rose as he spoke ; and giving Mr. Pecksniff a nod of intelligence, 
moved away from him to where the young people were sitting : leaving 
that good man somewhat puzzled and discomfited by such very plain¬ 
dealing, and not quite free from a sense of having been foiled in the 
exercise of his familiar weapons. 

But the night-coach had a punctual character, and it was time to 
join it at the office ; which was so near at hand, that they had already 
sent their luggage, and arranged to walk. Thither the whole party 
repaired, therefore, after no more delay than sufficed for the equipment 
of the Miss Pecksniffs and Mrs*. Todgers. They found the coach already 
at its starting-place, and the horses in ; there, too, were a large majority 
of the commercial gentlemen, including the youngest, who was visibly 
agitated, and in a state of deep mental dejection. 

Nothing could equal the distress of Mrs. Todgers in parting from the 
young ladies, except the strong emotions with which she bade adieu to 
Mr. Pecksniff. Never surely was a pocket-handkerchief taken in 
and out of a flat reticule so often as Mrs. Todgers’s was, as she stood 
upon the pavement by the coach door, supported on either side by a 
commercial gentleman ; and by the light of the coach-lamps caught such 
brief snatches and glimpses of the good man’s face, as the constant inter¬ 
position of Mr. Jinkins allowed. For Jink ins, to the last the youngest 
gentleman’s rock a-head in life, stood upon the coach-step talking to 
the ladies. Upon the other step was Mr. Jonas, who maintained that 
position in right of his cousinship ; whereas the youngest gentleman, 
who had been first upon the ground, was deep in the booking-office 
among the black and red placards, and the portraits of fast coaches, 
where he was ignominiously harassed by porters, and had to contend 
and strive perpetually with heavy baggage. This false position, 
combined with his nervous excitement, brought about the very consum¬ 
mation and catastrophe of his miseries ; for when, in the moment of 
parting, he aimed a flower—a hothouse flower, that had cost money—at 
the fair hand of Mercy, it reached, instead, the coachman on the box, 
who thanked him kindly, and stuck it in his button-hole. 

They were off now ; and Todgers’s was alone again. The two young 
ladies, leaning back in their separate corners, resigned themselves to 
their own regretful thoughts. But Mr. Pecksniff, dismissing all ephe¬ 
meral considerations of social pleasure and enjoyment, concentrated his 
meditations on the one great virtuous purpose before him, of casting out 
that ingrate and deceiver, whose presence yet troubled his domestic 
hearth, and was a sacrilege upon the altars of his household gods. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WILL BE SEEN IN THE LONG RUN, IF NOT IN THE SHORT ONE, TO CONCERN 

MR. PINCH AND OTHERS, NEARLY. MR. PECKSNIFF ASSERTS THE 

DIGNITY OF OUTRAGED VIRTUE ; AND YOUNG MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

FORMS A DESPERATE RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Pinch and Martin, little dreaming of the stormy weather that 
impended, made themselves very comfortable in the Pecksniffian halls, 
and improved their friendship daily. Martins facility, both of 
invention and execution, being remarkable, the grammar-school pro¬ 
ceeded with great vigour; and Tom repeatedly declared, that if there 
were anything like certainty in human affairs, or impartiality in human 
judges, a design so new and full of merit could not fail to carry off the 
first prize when the time of competition arrived. Without being 
quite so sanguine himself, Martin had his hopeful anticipations too \ 
and they served to make him brisk and eager at his task. 

“ If I should turn out a great architect, Tom, said the new pupil 
one day, as he stood at a little distance from his drawing, and eyed it 
with much complacency, “ I ’ll tell you what should be one of the things 
I’d build.” 

“ Aye !” cried Tom. “ What ?” 

“ Why, your fortune.” 

“No!” said Tom Pinch, quite as much delighted as if the thing 
were done. “ Would you though ? How kind, of you to say so.” 

“I’d build it up, Tom,” returned Martin, “on such a strong 
foundation, that it should last your life—aye, and your children’s lives 
too, and their children’s after them. I’d be your patron, Tom 1 d 
take you under my protection. Let me see the man who should give 
the cold shoulder to anybody I chose to protect and patronise, if I were 
at the top of the tree, Tom !” 

“ Now, I don’t think,” said Mr. Pinch, “upon my word, that I was 
ever more gratified than by this. I really don’t.” 

“ Oh ! I mean what I say,” retorted Martin, with a manner^ as free 
and easy in its condescension to, not to say in its compassion for, 
the other, as if he were already First Architect in Ordinary to all the 
Crowned Heads in Europe. “ I’d do it—I’d provide for you.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Tom, shaking his head, “ that I should be a mighty 
awkward person to provide for.” 

“Pooh, pooh !” rejoined Martin. “Never mind that. It I took it 
in my head to say, < Pinch is a clever fellow ; I approve of Pinch I 
should like to know the man who would venture to put himself in oppo¬ 
sition to me. Besides, confound it Tom, you could be useful to me in a 

hundred ways.” . _ _. u r , , 

“ If I were not useful in one or two, it shouldn t be tor want ot 

trying,” said Tom. 

“ For instance,” pursued Martin, after a short reflection, “ you d be a 
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capital fellow, now, to see tliat my ideas were properly carried out; and 
to overlook the works in their progress before they were sufficiently 
advanced to be very interesting to me ; and to take all that sort of 
plain sailing. Then you’d be a splendid fellow to show people over my 
studio, and to talk about Art to ’em, when I couldn’t be bored myself, 
and all that kind of thing. For it would be devilish creditable, Tom 
(I’m quite in earnest, I give you my word), to have a man of your infor¬ 
mation about one, instead of some ordinary blockhead. Oh, I’d take 
care of you. You’d be useful, rely upon it!” 

To say that Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social 
orchestra, but was always quite satisfied to be set down for the hundred 
and fiftieth violin in the band, or thereabouts, is to express his modesty 
in very inadequate terms. He was much delighted, therefore, by these 
observations. 

“ I should be married to her then Tom, of course,” said Martin. 

What was that which checked Tom Pinch so suddenly, in the high 
flow of his gladness : bringing the blood into his honest cheeks, and a 
remorseful feeling to his honest heart, as if he were unworthy of his 
friend’s regard! 

“ I should be married to her then,” said Martin, looking with a smile 
towards the light: “ and we should have, I hope, children about us. 
They’d be very fond of you, Tom.” 

But not a word said Mr. Pinch. The words he would have uttered, 
died upon his lips, and found a life more spiritual in self-denying 
thoughts. 

“ All the children hereabouts are fond of you, Tom, and mine would 
be, of course,” pursued Martin. u Perhaps I might name one of em after 
you. Tom, eh ? Well I don’t know, Tom’s not a bad name. Thomas 
Pinch Chuzzlewit. T. P. C. on his pinafores—no objection to that, I 
should say.” 

Tom cleared his throat, and smiled. 

*■ “She would like you, Tom, I know,” said Martin. 

“ Aye !” cried Tom Pinch, faintly. 

“ I can tell exactly what she would think of you,” said Martin, leaning 
his chin upon his hand, and looking through the window-glass as if he 
read there what he said; “ I know her so well. She would smile, Tom, 
often at first when you spoke to her, or when she looked at you—merrily 
too—but you wouldn’t mind that. A brighter smile you never saw !” 

“ No, no,” said Tom, “ I wouldn’t mind that.” 

“ She would be as tender with you, Tom,” said Martin, “ as if you were 
a child yourself. So you are almost, in some things, an’t you, Tom V' 
Mr. Pinch nodded his entire assent. m . 

“ She would always be kind and good-humoured, and glad to see you, 
said Martin ; “ and when she found out exactly what sort of fellow you 
were (which she’d do, very soon), she would pretend to give you little 
commissions to execute, and to ask little services of you, which she knew 
you were burning to render; so that when she really pleased you most, 
she would try to make you think you most pleased her. She would take 
to you uncommonly, Tom ; and would understand you far more delicately 
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than I ever shall; and would often say, I know, that you were a harmless, 
gentle, well-intentioned, good fellow.” 

How silent Tom Pinch was ! 

“ In honour of old times,” said Martin, “ and of her having heard you 
play the organ in this damp little church down here—for nothing too— 
we will have one in the house. I shall build an architectural music-room 
on a plan of my own, and it ’ll look rather knowing in a recess at 
one end. There you shall play away, Tom, till you tire yourself; 
and, as you like to do so in the dark, it shall be dark \ and many’s the 
summer evening she and I will sit and listen to you, Tom; be sure of 
that 1” 

It may have required a stronger effort on Tom Pinch’s part to leave 
the seat on which he sat, and shake his friend by both hands, with 
nothing but serenity and grateful feeling painted on his face; it may 
have required a stronger effort to perform this simple act with a pure 
heart, than to achieve many and many a deed to which the doubtful 
trumpet blown by Fame has lustily resounded. Doubtful, because 
from its long hovering over scenes of violence, the smoke and steam of 
death have clogged the keys of that brave instrument; and it is not 
always that its notes are either true or tuneful. 

“ It’s a proof of the kindness of human nature,” said Tom, charac¬ 
teristically putting himself quite out of sight in the matter, iC that 
everybody who comes here, as you have done, is more considerate and 
affectionate to me than I should have any right to hope, if I were the 
most sanguine creature in the world \ or should have any power to 
express, if I were the most eloquent. It really overpowers me. But 
trust me,” said Tom, “ that I am not ungrateful—that I never forget— 
and that, if I can ever prove the truth of my words to you, I will.” 

“ That’s all right,” observed Martin, leaning back in his chair with a 
hand in each pocket, and yawning drearily. “ Very fine talking, Tom ; 
but I’m at Pecksniff’s, I remember, and perhaps a mile or so out of the 
high-road to fortune just at this minute. So you’ve heard again this 
morning from what’s his name, eh ]” 

“ Who may that be ? ” asked Tom, seeming to enter a mild protest on 
behalf of the dignity of an absent person. 

“ You know. What is it 1 Northkey.” 

u Westlock,” rejoined Tom, in rather a louder tone than usual. 

“ Ah ! to be sure,” said Martin, “ Westlock. I knew it was something 
connected with a point of the compass and a door. Well! and what 
says Westlock ? ” 

“ Oh! he has come into his property,” answered Tom, nodding his 
head, and smiling. 

“ He’s a lucky dog,” said Martin. “ I wish it were mine instead. Is 
that all the mystery you were to tell me V 1 

“ No,” said Tom ; “ not all.” 

What’s the rest! ” asked Martin. 

For the matter of that,” said Tom, “ it’s no mystery, and you won’t 
think much of it; but it’s very pleasant to me. John always used to 
say when he was here, ‘ Mark my words, Pinch. When my father’s 
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executors cash up ’—he used strange expressions now and then, but that 
was his way.” 

“ Gash-up’s a very good expression,” observed Martin, “ when other 
people don’t apply it to you. Well!—What a slow fellow you are, 
Pinch!” 

“ Yes, I am I know,” said Tom ; “ but you 11 make me nervous if you 
tell me so. I’m afraid you have put me out a little now, for I forget 
what I was going to say.” 

“ When John’s father’s executors cashed up”—said Martin impatiently. 

“ Oh yes, to be sure,” cried Tom ; “ yes. ‘ Then,’ says John,‘ I ’ll give 
you a dinner, Pinch, and come down to Salisbury on purpose.’ Now, 
when John wrote the other day—the morning Pecksniff left, you know— 
he said his business was on the point of being immediately settled, and 
as he was to receive his money directly, when could I meet him at Salis¬ 
bury 1 I wrote and said, any day this week ; and I told him besides, 
that there was a new pupil here, and what a fine fellow you were, and 
what friends we had become. Upon which John writes back this letter”— 
Tom produced it—“ fixes to-morrow ; sends his compliments to you; 
and begs that we three may have the pleasure of dining together—not at 
the house where you and I were, either; but at the very first hotel in 
the town. Read what he says.” 

“ Very well,” said Martin, glancing over it with his customary coolness ; 
u much obliged to him. I’m agreeable.” 

Tom could have wished him to be a little more astonished, a little more 
pleased, or in some form or other a little more interested in such a great 
event. But he was perfectly self-possessed : and, falling into his favourite 
solace of whistling, took another turn at the grammar-school, as if 
nothing at all had happened. 

Mr. Pecksniff’s horse being regarded in the light of a sacred animal, 
only to be driven by him, the chief priest of that temple, or by some 
person distinctly nominated for the time being to that high office by 
himself, the two young men. agreed to walk to Salisbury; and so, when 
the time came, they set off on foot; which was, after all, a better mode 
of travelling than in the gig, as the weather was very cold and very dry. 

Better! a rare strong, hearty, healthy walk—four statute miles an 
hour—preferable to that rumbling, tumbling, jolting, shaking, scraping, 
creaking, villanous old gig h Why, the two things will not admit of 
comparison. It is an insult to the walk, to set them side by side. 
Where is an instance of a gig having ever circulated a man’s blood, 
unless when, putting him in danger of his neck, it awakened in his veins 
and in his ears, and all along his spine, a tingling heat, much more 
peculiar than agreeable 'l When did a gig ever sharpen anybody’s wits 
and energies, unless it was when the horse bolted, and, crashing madly 
down a steep hill with a stone wall at the bottom, his desperate circum¬ 
stances suggested to the only gentleman left inside, some novel and 
unheard-of mode of dropping out behind Better than the gig ! 

The air was cold, Tom ; so it was, there is no denying it ; but would 
it have been more genial in the gig h The blacksmith’s fire burned very 
bright, and leaped up high, as though it wanted men to warm ; but 
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would it have been less tempting, looked at from the clammy cushions 
of a gig? The wind blew keenly, nipping the features of the hardy 
wight who fought his way along; blinding him with his own hair if he 
had enough of it, and with wintry dust if he hadn’t; stopping his breath 
as though he had been soused in a cold bath ; tearing aside his wrappings- 
up, and whistling in the very marrow of his bones; but it would have 
done all this a hundred times more fiercely to a man in a gig, wouldn’t 
it? A fig for gigs! , 

Better than the gig! When were travellers by wheels and hoots 
seen with such red-hot cheeks as those? when were they so good- 
humouredly and merrily bloused ? when did their laughter ring upon 
the air, as they turned them round, what time the stronger gusts came 
sweeping up ; and, facing round again as they passed by, dashed on in 
such a glow of ruddy health as nothing could keep pace with, but the 
high spirits it engendered ? Better than the gig ! Why, here is a man 
in°a gig coming the same way now. Look at him as he passes his whip 
into his left hand, chafes his numbed right fingers on his granite leg, 
and beats those marble toes of his upon the footboard. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Who would exchange this rapid hurry of the blood for yonder stagnant 
misery, though its pace were twenty miles for one ? 

Better than the gig ! No man in a gig could have such interest in 
the milestones. No man in a gig could see, or feel, or think, like 
merry users of their legs. How, as the wind sweeps on, upon these 
breezy downs, it tracks its flight in darkening ripples on the grass, and 
smoothest shadows on the hills ! Look round and round upon this bare 
bleak plain, and see even here, upon a winter’s day, how beautiful the 
shadows are ! Alas ! it is the nature of their kind to be so. The loveliest 
things in life, Tom, are but shadows ; and they come and go, and change 
and fade away, as rapidly as these ! 

Another mile, and then begins a fall of snow, making the crow, who 
skims away so close above the ground to shirk the wind, a blot of ink 
upon the landscape. But though it drives and drifts against them as 
they walk, stiffening on their skirts, and freezing in the lashes of their 
eyes, they wouldn’t have it fall more sparingly, no, not so much as by a 
single flake, although they had to go a score of miles. And, lo ! the 
towers of the Old Cathedral rise before them, even now ! and bye and 
bye they come into the sheltered streets, made strangely silent by their 
white carpet; and so to the Inn for which they are bound ; where they 
present such flushed and burning faces to the cold waiter, and are so 
brimful of vigour, that he almost feels assaulted by their presence ; and, 
having nothing to oppose to the attack (being fresh, or rather stale, 
from the blazing fire in the coffee-room), is quite put out of his pale 

countenance. . 

A famous Inn ! the hall a very grove of dead game, and dangling 
joints of mutton; and in one corner an.illustrious larder, with glass 
doors, developing cold fowls and noble joints, and tarts wherein the 
raspberry jam coyly withdrew itself, as such a precious creature should, 
behind a lattice-work of pastry. And behold, on the first floor, at the 
court-end of the house, in a room with all the window-curtains drawn, 
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a fire piled half-way up the chimney, plates warming before it, wax 
candles gleaming everywhere, and a table spread for three with silver 
and glass enough for thirty—John Westlock: not the old John of 
Pecksniff ’s, but a proper gentleman: looking another and a grander 
person, with the consciousness of being his own master and having money 
in the bank : and yet in some respects the old John too, for he seized 
lorn Pinch by both his hands the instant he appeared, and fairly 
hugged him, in his cordial welcome. 

.. A n d this, sa ^ J°hn> “is Mr. Chuzzlewit. I am very glad to see 
him ! —John had an off-hand manner of his own; so they shook hands^ 
warmly, and were friends in no time. 

“ Stan <* a moment, Tom,” cried the old pupil, laying one hand on 
each of Mr. Pinch’s shoulders, and holding him out at arm’s length 
“ Let me look at you ! Just the same ! Not a bit changed !” 

“Why, it’s not so very long ago, you know,” said Tom Pinch, “after 
all. 

“ It seems an age to me,” cried John; “and so it ought to seem to 
you, you dog.’’ And then he pushed Tom down into the easiest chair 
and clapped him on the back so heartily, and so like his old self in their 
old bed-room at old Pecksniff’s, that it was a toss-up with Tom Pinch 
whether he should laugh or cry. Laughter won it; and they all three 
laughed together. 

“I have ordered everything for dinner, that we used to say we’d 
have, Tom,” observed John Westlock. 

“ No ! ” said Tom Pinch, “ Have you 1” 

“ Everything. Don t laugh, if you can help it, before the waiters. I 
couldn’t when I was ordering it. It’s like a dream.” 

John was wrong there, because nobody ever dreamed such soup as 
was put upon the table directly afterwards ; or such fish ; or such side- 
dishes ; or such a top and bottom; or such a course of birds and 
sweets j or in short anything approaching the reality of that entertain¬ 
ment at ten-and-sixpence a head, exclusive of wines. As to them , the 
man who can dream such iced champagne, such claret, port, or sherry, 
had better go to bed and stop there. 

But perhaps the finest feature of the banquet was, that nobody was 
half so much amazed by everything as John himself, who, in his high 
delight, was constantly bursting into fits of laughter, and then en¬ 
deavouring to appear preternaturally solemn, lest the waiters should 
conceive he wasn’t used to it. Some of the things they brought him to 
carve, were such outrageous practical jokes, though, that it was impos¬ 
sible to stand it; and when Tom Pinch insisted, in spite of the defe¬ 
rential advice of an attendant, not only on breaking down the outer 
wall of a raised pie with a tablespoon, but on trying to eat it afterwards, 
John lost all dignity, and sat behind the gorgeous dish-cover at the 
head of the table, roaring to that extent that he was audible in the 
kitchen. Nor had he the least objection to laugh at himself, as he 
demonstrated when they had all three gathered round the fire, and the 
dessert was on the table \ at which period, the head waiter inquired with, 
respectful solicitude whether that port, being a light and tawny wine,. 
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was suited to his taste, or whether he would wish to try a fruity port 
with greater body. To this John gravely answered, that he was well 
satisfied with what he had, which he esteemed, as one might say, a pretty 
tidy vintage ; for which the waiter thanked him and withdrew. And 
then John told his friends, with a broad grin, that he supposed it was all 
right, but he didn’t know ) and went off into a perfect shout. 

They were very merry and full of enjoyment the whole time, but not 
the least pleasant part of the festival was, when 1 they all three sat about 
the fire, cracking nuts, drinking wine, and talking cheerfully. It 
happened that Tom Pinch had a word to say to his friend the organist s 
assistant, and so deserted his warm comer for a few minutes at this 
season, lest it should grow too late ; leaving the other two young men 

together. , 

They drank his health in his absence, of course; and John W estiock: 
took that opportunity of saying, that he had never had even a peevish 
word with Tom during the whole term of their residence in Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s house. This naturally led him to dwell upon Tom’s character, 
and to hint that Mr. Pecksniff understood it pretty well. He only 
hinted this, and very distantly : knowing that it pained Tom Pinch 
to have that gentleman disparaged, and thinking it would be as well to 
leave the new pupil to his own discoveries. 

« Yes,” said Martin. “ It’s impossible to like Pinch better than I 
do, or to do greater justice to his good qualities. He’s the most willing 
fellow I ever saw.” 

“ He’s rather too willing,” observed J ohn, who was quick in observa¬ 
tion. “ It’s quite a fault in him.” 

“So it is,” said Martin. “Very true. There was a fellow only a 
week or so ago—a Mr. Tigg—who borrowed all the money he had, on a 
promise to repay it in a few days. It was but half a. sovereign, to be 
sure ; but it’s well it was no more, for he ’ll never see it again.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said John, who had been very attentive to these 
few words. “ Perhaps you have not had an opportunity of observing 
that, in his own pecuniary transactions, Tom’s proud.” 

“ You don’t say so ! No, I haven’t. What do you mean % Won’t he 
borrow h ” 

John Westlock shook his head. 

“ That’s very odd,” said Martin, setting down his empty glass. 
“ He’s a strange compound, to be sure.” 

“ As to receiving money as a gift,” resumed John Westlock j a I think 
he’d die first.” 

“ He’s made up of simplicity,” said Martin. “ Help yoursell. . 
“You, however,” pursued John, filling his own glass, and looking at 
his companion with some curiosity, “who are older than the majority of 
Mr. Pecksniff’s assistants, and have evidently had much more experience, 
understand him, I have no doubt, and see how liable he is to be imposed upon.” 

“ Certainly,” said Martin, stretching out his legs, and holding his 
wine between his eye and the light, « Mr. Pecksniff knows that too. 
So do his daughters. Eh 1” 

John Westlock smiled, but made no answer. 
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By the bye, said Martin, “ that reminds me. What’s your opinion 
of Pecksniff] How did he use you ? What do you think of him now « 
—Coolly, you know, when it’s all over ] ” 

Ask Pinch, returned the old pupil. (c He knows what my 
sentiments used to be upon the subject. They are not changed, I 
assure you.” 

f No, no, said Martin, “I’d rather have them from you.” 

“But Pinch says they are unjust,”urged John with a smile. 

“ Oh ! well! Then I know what course they take beforehand,” said 
Martin ; “ and, therefore, you can have no delicacy in speakino- plainly 
Don’t mind me, I beg. I don’t like him, I tell you frankly. I am with 
him because it happens from particular circumstances to suit my con¬ 
venience. I have some ability, I believe, in that way ; and the obliga- 
tion, if any, will most likely be on his side and not mine. At the lowest 
mark, the balance will be even and there ’ll be no obligation at all. So 
you may talk to me, as if I had no connexion with him.” 

“ If J ou P ress me to give my opinion ’’—returned John Westlock. ‘ 

“ Yes, I do, said Martin. “ You ’ll oblige me.” 

I should say, resumed the other, “ that he is the most consummate 
scoundrel on the face of the earth.” 

“ Oh !” said Martin, as coolly as ever. “ That’s rather strong.” 

“Not stronger than he deserves,” said John ; « and if he called upon 
me to express my opinion of him to his face, I would do so in the very 
same terms, without the least qualification. His treatment of Pinch is 
in itself enough to justify them ; but when I look back upon the five 
years I passed in that house, and remember the hypocrisy, the knavery, 
the meannesses, the false pretences, the lip service of that fellow, and his 
trading in saintly semblances for the very worst realities; when I remember 
how often I was the witness of all this, and how often I was made a kind 
of party to it, by the fact of being there, with him for my teacher : I 
swear to you, that I almost despise myself.” 

Martin drained his glass, and looked at the fire. 

“ I don’t mean to say, that is a right feeling,” pursued John Westlock, 

“ because it was no fault of mine ; and I can quite understand—you, for 
instance, fully appreciating him, and yet being forced by circumstances 
to remain there. I tell you simply what my feeling is ; and even now, 
when, as you say, it’s all over; and when I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he always hated me, and we always quarrelled, and I 
always told him my mind ; even now, I feel sorry that I didn’t yield to an 
impulse I often had, as a boy, of running away from him and going 
abroad. 

“ Why abroad ] ” asked Martin, turning his eyes upon the speaker. 

“ J- n se arch,” replied John Westlock, shrugging his shoulders, “of the 
livelihood I couldn’t, have earned at home. There would have been 
something spirited in that. But, come—fill your glass, and let us 
forget him.” 

“ As soon as you please,” said Martin. “ In reference to myself and 
my connexion with him, I have only to repeat what I said before. I have 
taken my own way with him so far, and shall continue to do so, even 
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more than ever ; for the fact is—to tell you the truth—that I believe he 
looks to me to supply his defects, and couldn’t afford to lose me. I had 
a notion of that, in first going there. Your health i ” 

“ Thank you,” returned young Westlock. “ Yours. And may the 
new pupil turn out as well as you can desire l 

“ What new pupil 1 ” 

“ The fortunate youth, born under an auspicious star,” returned John 
Westlock, laughing; “whose parents, or guardians, are destined to be 
hooked by the advertisement. What ! don’t you know that he has 
advertised again ‘l ” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, yes. I read it just before dinner in the old newspaper. I know 
it to be his ; having some reason to remember the style. Hush ! 
Here’s Pinch. Strange, is it not, that the more he likes Pecksniff (if 
he can like him better than he does), the greater reason one has to like 
him ? Not a word more, or we shall spoil his whole enjoyment.” 

Tom entered as the words were spoken, with a radiant smile upon his 
face ; and rubbing his hands, more from a sense of delight than because 
he was cold (for he had been running fast), sat down in his warm corner 
again, and was as happy as—as only Tom Pinch could be. There is no 
other simile that will express his state of mind.. 

“ And so,” he said, when he had gazed at his friend for some time in 
silent pleasure, “ so you really are a gentleman at last, John. Well, 
to be sure ! ” 

“ Trying to be, Tom ; trying to be,” he rejoined good-humouredly. 
“ There is no saying what 1 may turn out, in time.” . 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t carry your own box to the mail now, said 
Tom Pinch, smiling : “ although you lost it altogether by not taking it.” 

“ Wouldn’t I?” retorted John. “ That’s all you know about it. 
Pinch. It must be a very heavy box that I wouldn’t carry to get away 
from Pecksniff’s, Tom.” # 

“ There!” cried Pinch, turning to Martin, “ I told you so. The 
great fault in his character is his injustice to Pecksniff. You musn’t mind 
a word he says on that subject. His prejudice is most extraordinary.” „ 

“ The absence of anything like prejudice on Tom’s part, you know,” 
said John Westlock, laughing heartily, as he laid his hand on Mr. 
Pinch’s shoulder, “ is perfectly wonderful. If one man ever had a 
profound knowledge of another, and saw him in a true light, and in his 
own proper colours, Tom has that knowledge of Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Why, of course I have,” cried Tom. (i That s exactly what I have 
so often said to you. If you knew him as well as I do—John, I’d give 
almost any money to bring that about—you’d admire, respect, and 
reverence him. You couldn’t help it. Oh, how you wounded his feel¬ 
ings when you went away !” 

“ If I had known whereabout his feelings lay,” retorted young West- 
lock, “ I’d have done my best, Tom, with that end in view, you may 
depend upon it. But as I couldn’t wound him in what he has not, and 
in what he knows nothing of, except in his ability to probe them to the 
quick in other people, I am afraid I can lay no claim to your compliment.” 
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Mr. Pinch, being unwilling to protract a discussion which might possibly 
corrupt Martin, forbore to say anything in reply to this speech ; but 
John Westlock, whom nothing short of an iron gag would have silenced 
when Mr. Pecksniffs merits were once in question, continued notwith¬ 
standing. 

“His feelings ! Oh, he’s a tender-hearted man. His feelings ! Oh, 
he s a considerate, conscientious, self-examining, moral vagabond, he is 1 
His feelings ! Oh !—what’s the matter Tom !” 

Mr. Pinch was by this time erect upon the hearth-rug, buttoning his 
coat with great energy. 

“ I can’t bear it,” said Tom, shaking his head. “ No. I really can¬ 
not. You must excuse me, John. I have a great esteem and friend¬ 
ship for you ; I love you very much ; and have been perfectly charmed 
and overjoyed to-day, to find you just the same as ever ; but I cannot 
listen to this.” 

“Why, it’s my old way, Tom; and you say yourself that you are 
glad to find me unchanged.” 

“ Not in this respect,” said Tom Pinch. “ You must excuse me, John. 
I cannot, really; I will not. It’s very wrong ; you should he more 
guarded in your expressions. It was bad enough when you and I used 
to be alone together, but under existing circumstances, I can’t endure it, 
really. No. I cannot, indeed.” 

“ You are quite right! ” exclaimed the other, exchanging looks with 
Martin ; “and I am quite wrong, Tom. I don’t know how the deuce 
we fell on this unlucky theme. I beg your pardon with all my 
heart.” 

“You have a free and manly temper, I know,” said Pinch ; “and 
therefore, your being so ungenerous in this one solitary instance, only 
grieves me the more. It’s not my pardon you have to ask, John. You 
have done me nothing but kindnesses.” 

“ Well! Pecksniff’s pardon, then,” said young Westlock. “ Anything, 
Tom, or anybody. Pecksniff’s pardon—will that do ? Here ! let us 
drink Pecksniff’s health !” 

“ Thank you,” cried Tom, shaking hands with him eagerly, and 
filling a bumper. “ Thank you; Ill drink it with all my heart, John. 
Mr. Pecksniff’s health, and prosperity to him!” 

John Westlock echoed the sentiment, or nearly so; for he drank Mr. 
Pecksniff s health, and Something to him—but what, was not quite 
audible. . The general unanimity being then completely restored, they 
drew their chairs closer round the fire, and conversed in perfect harmony 
and enjoyment until bed-time. 

No slight circumstance, perhaps, could have better illustrated the 
difference of character between John Westlock and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
than the manner in which each of the young men contemplated Tom 
Pinch, after the little rupture just described. There was a certain 
amount of jocularity in the looks of both, no doubt, but there all 
resemblance ceased. The old pupil could not do enough to show Tom 
how cordially he felt towards him, and his friendly regard seemed of a 
graver and more thoughtful kind than before. The new one, on the 
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other hand, had no impulse but to laugh at the recollection of Tom’s 
extreme absurdity; and mingled with his amusement there was some¬ 
thing slighting and contemptuous, indicative, as it appeared, of his 
opinion that Mr. Pinch was much too far gone in simplicity, to be ad¬ 
mitted as the friend, on serious and equal terms, of any rational man. 

John Westlock, who did nothing by halves, if he could help it, had 
provided beds for his two guests in the hotel ; and after a very happy 
evening, they retired. Mr. Pinch was sitting on the side of his bed 
with his cravat and shoes off, ruminating on the manifold good qualities 
of his old friend, when he was interrupted by a knock at his chamber 
door, and the voice of John himself. 

“ You ’re not asleep yet, are you, Tom V 9 

“ Bless you, no ! not I. I was thinking of you,” replied Tom, opening 
the door. “ Come in.” 

“ I am not going to detain you,” said J ohn; “ but I have forgotten all 
the evening a little commission I took upon myself; and I am afraid I 
may forget it again, if I fail to discharge it at once. You know a 
Mr. Tigg, Tom, I believe V 9 

“ Tigg !” cried Tom. “ Tigg ! The gentleman who borrowed some 
money of me V 9 

“ Exactly,” said John Westlock. “ He begged me to present his 
compliments, and to return it with many thanks. Here it is. I 
suppose it’s a good one, but he is rather a doubtful kind of customer, 
Tom.” 

Mr. Pinch received the little piece of gold, with a face whose bright¬ 
ness might have shamed the metal; and said he had no fear about that. 
He was glad, he added, to find Mr. Tigg so prompt and honourable in 
his dealings ; very glad. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Tom,” replied his friend, “ he is not 
always so. If you’ll take my advice, you’ll avoid him as much as you 
can, in the event of your encountering him again. And by no means 
Tom—pray bear this in mind, for I am very serious—by no means lend 
him money any more.” 

“ Aye, aye ! ” said Tom, with his eyes wide open. 

“ He is very far from being a reputable acquaintance,” returned young 
Westlock ; “ and the more you let him know you think so, the better 
for you, Tom.” 

“ I say, John,” quoth Mr. Pinch, as his countenance fell, and he shook 
his head in a dejected manner, “ I hope you ’re not getting into bad 
company.” 

“ No, no,” he replied laughing. “ Don’t be uneasy on that score.” 

“ Oh but I am uneasy,” said Tom Pinch ; “ I can’t help it, when I hear 
you talking in that way. If Mr. Tigg is what you describe him to be, 
you have no business to know him, John. You may laugh, but I dont 
consider it by any means a laughing matter, I assure you.’ 

u No, no,” returned his friend, composing his features. u Quite right. 
It is not, certainly.” 

“ You know, John,” said Mr. Pinch, “your very good nature and 
kindness of heart make you thoughtless ; and you can’t be too careful 
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on such a point as this. Upon my word, if I thought you were falling 
among bad companions, I should be quite wretched, for I know how 
difficult you would find it to shake them off. I would much rather 
have lost this money, John, than I would have had it back again on 
such terms.” 

“ I tell you, my dear good old fellow,” cried his friend, shaking him 
to and fro with both hands, and smiling at him with a cheerful, open 
countenance, that would have carried conviction to a mind much more 
suspicious than Tom’s; “ I tell you there is no danger.” 

“ Well !” cried Tom, “ I am glad to hear it; lam overjoyed to hear 
it. I am sure there is not, when you say so in that manner. You won’t 
take it ill, John, that I said what I did just now ?” 

“ Ill!” said the other, giving his hand a hearty squeeze ; “why what 
do you think I am made of ] Mr. Tigg and I are not on such an 
intimate footing that you need be at all uneasy ; I give you my solemn 
assurance of that, Tom. You are quite comfortable now 1” 

“ Quite,” said Tom. 

“ Then once more, good night!” 

“Good night !” cried Tom; “and such pleasant dreams to you, as 
should attend the sleep of the best fellow in the world! ” 

“ Except Pecksniff,” said his friend, stopping at the door for a moment, 
and looking gaily back. 

“ Except Pecksniff,” answered Tom, wdth great gravity ; “ of course.” 

And thus they parted for the night; John Westlock full of light¬ 
heartedness and good humour; and poor Tom Pinch quite satisfied, 
though still, as he turned over on his side in bed, he muttered to 
himself, “ I really do wish, for all that, though, that he wasn’t acquainted 
with Mr. Tigg !” 

They breakfasted together very early next morning, for the two 
young men desired to get back again in good season ; and John West- 
lock was to return to London by the coach that day. As he had some 
hours to spare, he bore them company for three or four miles on their 
walk; and only parted from them at last in sheer necessity. The 
parting was an unusually hearty one, not only as between him and 
Tom Pinch, but on the side of Martin also, who had found in the old 
pupil a very different sort of person from the milksop he had prepared 
himself to expect. 

Young Westlock stopped upon a rising ground, when he had gone a 
little distance, and looked back. They were walking at a brisk pace, 
and Tom appeared to be talking earnestly. Martin had taken off his 
great-coat, the wind being now behind them, and carried it upon his 
arm. As he looked, he saw Tom relieve him of it, after a faint resist¬ 
ance, and, throwing it upon his own, encumber himself with the weight 
of both. This trivial incident impressed the old pupil mightily, for he 
stood there, gazing after them, until they were hidden from his view; 
when he shook his head, as if he were troubled by some uneasy reflection, 
and thoughtfully retraced his steps to Salisbury. 

In the mean time, Martin and Tom pursued their way, until they 
halted, safe and sound, at Mr. Pecksniff’s house, where a brief epistle 
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from that good gentleman to Mr. Pinch, announced the family’s return 
by that night’s coach. As it would pass the comer of the lane at about 
six o’clock in the morning, Mr. Pecksniff requested that the gig might 
be in waiting at the finger-post about that time, together with a cart 
for the luggage. And to the end that he might be received with the 
greater honour, the young men agreed to rise early, and be upon 

the spot themselves. , r .. 

It was the least cheerful day they had yet passed together. Martin 
was out of spirits and out of humour, and took every opportunity oi 
comparing his condition and prospects with those of young Westlock : 
much to his own disadvantage always. This mood of his depressed 
Tom: and neither that morning’s parting, nor yesterday’s dinner, 
helped to mend the matter. So the hours dragged on heavily enough ; 
and they were glad to go to bed early. . 

They were not quite so glad to get up again at hall-past lour o ciock, 
in all the shivering discomfort of a dark winter’s morning; but they 
turned out punctually, and were at the finger-post full half-an-hour 
before the appointed time. It was not by any means a lively morning, 
for the sky was black and cloudy, and it rained hard; but Martin said 
there was some satisfaction in seeing that brute of a horse (by this, he 
meant Mr. Pecksniff’s Arab steed) getting very wet; and that ;he 
rejoiced, on his account, that it rained so fast. From this it may be 
inferred, that Martin’s spirits had not improved, as indeed they had not; 
for while he and Mr. Pinch stood waiting under a hedge, looking at the 
rain, the gig, the cart, and its reeking driver, he did nothing but 
grumble ; and, but that it is indispensable to any dispute that there 
should be two parties to it, he would certainly have picked a quarrel 

At length the noise of wheels was faintly audible in the distance, 
and presently the coach came splashing through the mud and mire, 
with one miserable outside passenger crouching down among wet straw, 
under a saturated umbrella; and the coachman, guard, and horses, in a 
fellowship of dripping wretchedness. Immediately on its stopping, Mr. 
Pecksniff let down the window-glass and hailed Tom Pinch. 

a Dear me, Mr. Pinch ! is it possible that you are out upon this very 

inclement morning ?” , T - » 

“Yes, sir,” cried Tom, advancing eagerly, “Mr. Chuzzlewit and 1, sir— 
“Oh >” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking, not so much at Martin as at the 
spot on which he stood. “Oh! Indeed! Do me the favour to see 
to the trunks, if you please, Mr. Pinch.’ 

Then Mr. Pecksniff descended, and helped his daughters to alight; 
but neither he nor the young ladies took the slightest notice of Martin, 
who had advanced to offer his assistance, but was repulsed by Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s standing immediately before his person, with his back towards 
him In the same manner, and in profound silence, Mr. Pecksnitt 
handed his daughters into the gig; and following himself and taking 

the reins, drove off home. , , 

Lost in astonishment, Martin stood staring at the coach; and when 
the coach had driven away, at Mr. Pinch and the luggage ; until the 
cart moved off too; when he said to Tom : 
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« ww oTP 7°^ bave the g° odness t0 tel1 me what this portends ?” 

“ What V asked Tom. 

1 I' w his f 7 11 ? w ’ s behaviour— Mr. Pecksniffs I mean. You saw it ?” 

„ ?°: dndeed 1 dld not >” cr ied Tom. “ I was busy with the trunks ” 
It is no matter, said Martin. “Come! Let us make haste back'.” 
And without another word he started off at such a pace, that Tom had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him. 

He had no care where he went, but walked through little heaps of 
mud and little pools of water with the utmost indifference: looking 
straight before him, and sometimes laughing in a strange manner within 
himself. Tom felt that anything he could say would only render him 
the more obstinate, and therefore trusted to Mr. Pecksniffs manner when 
they reached the house, to remove the mistaken impression under which 
he felt convinced so great a favourite as the new pupil must unquestion¬ 
ably be labouring. But he was not a little amazed himself, when they 
did reach it, and entered the parlour where Mr. Pecksniff was sitting 
alone before the fire drinking some hot tea, to find, that instead of taking 
favourable notice of his relative, and keeping him, Mr. Pinch, in the 
background, he did exactly the reverse, and was so lavish in his atten- 
tions that lorn was thoroughly confounded. 

“Take some tea, Mr. Pinch—take some tea,” said Pecksniff, stirring 
the fire. You must be very cold and damp. Pray take some tea, and 
come into a warm place, Mr. Pinch.” 

Tom saw that Martin looked at Mr. Pecksniff as though he could have 
easily found it m his heart to give him an invitation to a veiy warm 

Fi! aC ? li bUt be T S i ^ lte Sllent ’ and standin g opposite that gentleman at 
the table, regarded him attentively. 

“ Take a chair, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff. « Take a chair, if you 
please. How have things gone on in our absence, Mr. Pinch i” 

“ You—you will be very much pleased with the grammar-school sir ” 
said Tom. “ It’s nearly finished.” b ’ 5 

, “ Ify0 " wiu have the goodness, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, waving his 
hand and smiling, we will not discuss anything connected with that 
question at present What have you been doing, Thomas, humph?” 

Mr. Pinch looked from master to pupil, and from pupil to master, 
and was so perplexed and dismayed, that he wanted presence of mind to 
answer the question. In this awkward interval, Mr. Pecksniff (who was 
perfectly conscious of Martin’s gaze, though he had never once glanced 
towards him) poked the fire very much, and when he couldn’t do that 
any more, drank tea, assiduously. 

“ Now, Mr. Pecksniff;” said Martin at last, in a very quiet voice, “ if 
you have sufficiently refreshed and recovered yourself, I shall be glad to 
hear what you mean by this treatment of me.” 

An< J "* at >” sa , id Mr ;Pecksniff, turning his eyes on Tom Pinch, even 

ZLs humphr g y an before ’ “ what have been doi “g 

When he had repeated this inquiry, he looked round the walls of the 
room as if he were curious to see whether any nails had been left there 
by accident in former times. 

Tom was almost at his wits’ end what to say between the two, and 
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had already made a gesture as if he would call Mr. Pecksniff’s attention 
to the gentleman who had last addressed him, when Martin saved him 
further trouble, by doing so himself. 

“ Mr. Pecksniff,” he said, softly rapping the table twice or thrice, and 
moving a step or two nearer, so that he could have touched him with his 
hand ; “ you heard what I said just now. Do me the favour to reply, 
if you please. I ask you ”—he raised his voice a little here—“ what you 
mean by this 

“ I will talk to you, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff in a severe voice, as he 
looked at him for the first time, “ presently.” 

“ You are very obliging,” returned Martin; “presently will not do. 
I must trouble you to talk to me at once.” 

Mr. Pecksniff made a feint of being deeply interested in his pocket- 
book, but it shook in his hands ; he trembled so. 

“Now,” retorted Martin, rapping the table again. “Now. Presently 
will not do. Now !” 

“Do you threaten me, sir?” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

Martin looked at him, and made no answer; but a curious observer 
might have detected an ominous twitching at his mouth, and perhaps an 
involuntary attraction of his right hand in the direction of Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s cravat. 

“ I lament to be obliged to say, sir,” resumed Mr. Pecksniff, “ that 
it would be quite in keeping with your character if you did threaten me. 
You have deceived me. You have imposed upon a nature which you 
knew to be confiding and unsuspicious. You have obtained admission, 
sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, rising, “ to this house, on perverted statements, 
and on false pretences.” 

“ Go on,” said Martin, with a scornful smile. “ I understand you 
now. What more ?” 

“ Thus much more, sir,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, trembling from head to 
foot, and trying to rub his hands, as though he were only cold. “ Thus 
much more, if you force me to publish your shame before a third party, 
which I was unwilling and indisposed to do. This lowly roof, sir, must 
not be contaminated by the presence of one, who has deceived, and cruelly 
deceived, an honourable, beloved, venerated, and venerable gentleman; and 
who wisely suppressed that deceit from me when he sought my protection 
and favour, knowing that humble as I am, I am an honest man, seeking 
to do my duty in this carnal universe, and setting my face against all vice 
and treachery. I weep for your depravity, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
“ I mourn over your corruption, I pity your voluntary withdrawal of 
yourself from the flowery paths of purity and peacehere he struck 
himself upon his breast, or moral garden ; “but I cannot have a leper 
and a serpent for an inmate. Go forth,” said Mr. Pecksniff, stretching 
out his hand : “ go forth, young man! Like all who know you, I 
renounce you !” 

With what intention Martin made a stride forward at these words, it 
is impossible to say. It is enough to know that Tom Pinch caught him 
in his arms, and that at the same moment Mr. Pecksniff stepped back 
so hastily, that he missed his footing, tumbled over a chair, and fell in 
a sitting posture on the ground; where he remained without an effort to 
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get up again, with his head in a corner; perhaps considering it the 
safest place. 

“ Let me go, Pinch !” cried Martin, shaking him away. “ Why do 
you hold me ! Do you think a blow could make him a more abject 
creature than he is ? Do you think that if I spat upon him, I could 
degrade him to a lower level than his own ] Look at him. Look at 
him, Pinch!” 

Mr. Pinch involuntarily did so. Mr. Pecksniff sitting, as has been 
already mentioned, on the carpet, with his head in an acute angle of the 
wainscot, and all the damage and detriment of an uncomfortable journey 
about him, was not exactly a model of all that is prepossessing and digni¬ 
fied in man, certainly. Still he was Pecksniff; it was impossible to 
deprive him of that unique and paramount appeal to Tom. And he 
returned Tom’s glance, as if he would have said, “ Aye, Mr. Pinch, look 
at me ! Here lam! You know what the Poet says about an honest man; 
and an honest man is one of the few great works that can be seen for 
nothing ! Look at me !” 

“ I tell you,” said Martin, “that as he lies there, disgraced, bought, used; 
a cloth for dirty hands ; a mat for dirty feet; a lying, fawning, servile 
hound; he is the very last and worst among the vermin of the world. 
And mark me, Pinch. The day will come—he knows it: see it written on 
his face, the while I speak !—when even you will find him out, and will 
know him as I do, and as he knows I do. He renounce me ! Cast your 
eyes on the Denouncer, Pinch, and be the wiser for the recollection !” 

He pointed at him as he spoke, with unutterable contempt, and fling¬ 
ing his hat upon his head, walked from the room and from the house. 
He went so rapidly that he was already clear of the village, when he 
heard Tom Pinch calling breathlessly after him in the distance. 

“ Well! what now ]” he said, when Tom came up. 

( “ Dear, dear !” cried Tom, “ are you going]” 

“ Going ! ” he echoed. “ Going ! ” 

“ I didn’t so much mean that, as were you going now at once—in this 
bad weather—on foot—without your clothes—with no money ?” cried 
Tom. 

“ Yes,” he answered sternly, “ I am.” 

“ And where ?” cried Tom. “ Oh where will you go ?” 

“ I don’t know,” he said.—“ Yes I do. I’ll go to America ! ” 

“No, no,” cried Tom, in a kind of agony. “Don’t go there. Pray 
don’t! Think better of it. Don’t be so dreadfully regardless of your¬ 
self. Don’t go to America !” 

“ My mind is made up,” he said. “ Your friend was right. I ’ll go 
to America. God bless you, Pinch !” 

“ Take this !” cried Tom, pressing a book upon him in great agi¬ 
tation. “ I must make haste back, and can’t say anything I would. 
Heaven be with you. Look at the leaf I have turned down. Good 
bye, good bye ! ” 

The simple fellow wrung him by the hand with tears stealing down 
his cheeks ; and they parted hurriedly upon their separate ways. 
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Cast Steel forks 2s. per doz. less. 


t I Carvers, 
per 

5 . pair. 

»l The set 

I of 50 
j pieces. 

4s. 6dJ 

! £1 15 6 

5 0 

2 00 

4 6 

200 

5 0 

2 5 0 

5 6 

2 12 0 

6 0 

2 17 0 

8 0 

3 14 0 

8 0 

3 14 0 

3 0 

1 6 0 

8 6 

I 14 6 

2 6 

1 2 6 

3 6 

1 14 6 

2 6 

1 2 6 

2 0 

0 16 0 

2 0 

0 17 0 


Set of 6. 


D WI RE MEA P SAFES, warranted fly proof, from 21s. each. 

Iron Saucepans and Tea Kettles, tinned inside 

—P?iL_|_i.I»«t.| 1 Quart. 3 pint. !2 Quart. 3 Quart.’4 Quart*6 


Set of 7. 


£0 Ifls.ed 
1 3 6 

1 5 6 

2 6 0 


Iron Saucepan and Cover 
Iron Stewpan and Cover 
Round Iron Tea Kettles 
Oval ditto . 


Os. 1 Od. 


RIPPON & 



Quart 


3s. 8d. 
4 9 

6 0 
6 6 


8 Quart. 


3s. »d. 
5 6 

8 0 


Small Set. 

1 Bread Grater. 0 . 

1 Pair Brass Candlesticks 2 

1 Bottle Jack. 7 

1 Tin Candlestick.....’.*”.... 1 

1 Candle Box. 0 

1 Meat Chopper. I 

1 Cinder Sifter . 1 

1 CoffeePot... 1 

1 Colander. l 

I Dripping Pan & Stand 5 

I Dust Pan.. 

1 Slice. 

1 Fish Kettle. 

1 Flour Box . 

2 Flat Irons .. 

1 Fryingpan 

J Gridiron . 

i Mustard Pot ....... 

1 Salt Cellar .g 

1 Pepper Box .” g g 

1 Block Tin Butter Sauce- 

* . P an 0 -... I 6 

2 Iren Saucepans. 6 0 

2 Iron Stewpans . 3 g 

1 Boiling Pot, Iron ......... 7 o 

1 Set of Skewers . 0 6 

6 Knives and Forks. 4 6 

3 Spoons. 0 y 

1 Tea Pot and 1 Tea Tray 6 0 

1 Toasting Fork. e g 

1 Tea Kettle . 3 o 

£3 7 o 


BURTON’S Prices of STRONG SETS of IRON and TIN 

sitcbun furniture. 

IVTittdle Set. 

ftp A I Bread Grater ' | ? g 

J Pair Brass Candlesticks 8 0 
» Bottle Jack... 7 g 

1 Pair of Bellows . 1 4 

2 Tin Candlesticks . 2 


X*arg;e Set. 

1 Bread Grater 


J Pan-Brass Candlesticks .... J 

1 Bottle Jack . £ £ 

1 Pair of Bellows ... . , £ 

2 Deep Tin Candlesticks”".'”’”. 9 « 

I Candle Box .. 7 ? 

l Cheese Toaster.’ ”* j ^ 

. 2 0 


I 1 Candle Box. 

j I Cheese Toaster 

I Chopper . 

I I Cinder Sifter .. 

1 coffee Pot ., 3 

1 Colander. j 3 

J Dripping Pan & Stand 5 6 

1 Dust Pan . q o 

1 Fish Slice . j y 

1 Fish Kettle. ” 5 g 

Pepper and Flour Boxes’” 1 2 

3 Flat Irons . 3 g 

J Pry^pan .W i 9 

1 Gridiron . 1 o 

2 Jelly Moulds .5 

1 Mustard Pot .1 g 

1 Saltcellar .. 0 S 

1 Plate Basket .5 g 

2 Block Tin Saucepans ... 3 g 

3 Iron Saucepans. 7 g 

1 Large Boiling Pot. y g 

3 Stewpans. 7 0 

1 Set of Skewers . g 6 

6 Knives and Forks. 5 g 

6 Iron Spoons. 1 g 

1 Tea Pot and 1 Tea Tray 6 g 

1 Toasting Fork. g g 

1 Tea Kettle . g 6 

£5 4 0 


*** 0lle or more “ UcW » b « selected from either of the above sets at 


1 Chopper for Meat 
1 Cinder Sifter. 

1 Coffee Pot.. . * " 

1 Coal Shovel .”. « I 

1 Colander . 7 £ 

J Dripping Pan & St and” . 7 £ 

1 Dust Pan . , 7 

1 m slice..£ 

1 Fish Slice. . ? £ 

2 Fish Kettles.......-'"J £ 

1 Flour Box. . £ £ 

3 Flat Irons.. j £ 

2 Fryingpans .. J 7 

| Andiron, with fluted bars..'.'.'.’.’.'.*.'.**' 3 g 

Wood Meat Screen.... J £ 

1 Mustard Pot. 7 f 

1 Salt Cellar...J £ 

J Pepper Box . i.’.’.’g f 

3 B Basket ’ line d witl'.’xin 7 6 

3 Block Tin Saucepans. n 

4 iron Saucepans . .£ ; 

J Saucepan and Steamer . 7 7 

1 Large Boiling p ot , Iron."*.7| J £ 

2 Sets of Skewers . , £ 

6 Knives and Forks . J J 

6 Iron Spoons. , £ 

1 TeaPot. J £ 

1 Tea Tray . £ £ 

I Toasting Fork . 7 £ 

I Tea Kettle . 7 6 


the prices quoted. 


£8 IS 6 






































































































established mo (oflt 

„ . i a Wells Street, Oxjonl meet, 

Bur ~ — n 0*.]*°*-]*™ 

Iron Boiling Pots. 

. „_ Hnnfld inside 


. 2$ Gall. 
5s. Od. 


7s. 6d. 
14 0 


Tea Kitchens, or Water Founts. 

tin goods. 

a 2 S 4 sK*tf*T 


s 1 pt - 

1 Qt. | 

' 0s. 3d 


0 9 

1 o 

' 1 J 

2 0 




3 pt. | 2 Q*» _ 

ffei r 2 ’ 


\ 6 at. 


8s. 6(1. \ 10s. Od. 
,15 0 ' 17 6 

8 at. \ o at. 


.io at. 


Bloch Tin sitparners 

Saucepans and to noiu » h“—-» 

Coffee and Ctaco'ate Pc , ^ od 
ls.2d.; 3 P’ I ', t , s ', l ,fa ikrge! U.M. , 

TEA KETTLES, oval shape, strong Common Tin 

SIS »h]|”SteVSTand iron Spout 
Oblong shape, with aPANNE 


Is. M- >s- 2d l I s - i d 

2 y I 3 6 14 ft 

4 


Is.8(l! 28. od 


6 0 l ( 


4 0 4 


•J 


6 S 5 0 


_ , _ 2 y ' *> *■ 

_ r Kettles, Turbot shape, 18*. 

@©S^«eSs‘JV’« 


10s. 


^eat Screens for lincd vrwn 

Stomach Warmers, each 2*. »<L 

To hold 



sats. 

4 Qts. 

TsTirr 

^TsT6dI 

3 0 

4 9 S 

3 6 

5 6 

5 0 

6 e 


GOODS. Uppmian(1Uurt<)n b„vet,en|a S l 

k sssar a. »•■■ - •* 

. ,58 ' £s - ,o 11 gui ” ea5 ' 


Chamber Car, dleauca^v M t „ ,*. & ; , M . 

SS? Pat. Is. 6d. each. Toilet Cana, 6s- 


mmm 


***** 


o o o 


1 O o o 


f -I k t t^^sessesk j - I_ V°.6 - 


£B£sS 3 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
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LAUNCHED THIS DAY! 

(MAY \) 

THE OLD SAILOR’S 
JOLLY BOAT, 

TO TAKE A PLEASURE VOYAGE ON EACH SUCCEEDING MONTH, 

BEI^G PULLED BY 

®t(t, dFutt, Rumour, anti pitDog, 

AND 

STEERED BY HIMSELF, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH TRIP. 

ADDRESS. 

Presuming on twenty years' public patronage. The Old Sailor again solicits 
the favour of his friends to take a Monthly cruise in his Jolla; Boat, manned 
as it will be by prime hands and closely stowed with a Cargo of 

TOUCH YARNS, 

LOOSE SHAKINGS, 

SEA TALES, 

AND 

NAVAL SKETCHES. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

CAPITAL ENGRAVINGS 

FROM THE 

DESIGNS OF CLEVER ARTISTS. 


R. TYAS, 8, PATERNOSTER ROW, 

AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


B. Clarkk, Printer, Silver Street, Falcon Sauarc, London. 










PROSPECTUS 

OF 

THE IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE 

FINE ART DISTRIBUTION, 

TO BE GRATUITOUSLY MADE BY 

THOMAS BOYS, 

PRINTSELLER TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

11 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON. 


The present undertaking is one which could not possibly be carried into effect, 
unless by the power of numbers combining to mutual benefit. It is essentially 
and professedly a Trading , with a view to individual profit, but in its plan of¬ 
fering superior advantages to those who patronize it, to any that could other¬ 
wise be offered; and carrying with it, from the very necessity of the case, 
great and considerable benefit to Artists, by whose Talents the very materials 

of the undertaking are produced. _ 

There are several reasons why a print-publisher may w r arrantably, and, 
indeed, is in some measure, compelled to enter upon such a project, and the 
first is self-defence. In London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and various large towns, 
a number of societies have of late years sprung up, and are still increasing, 
both in multitude and extent, called “Art Unionsthese societies have con¬ 
tributed, and are contributing, to much good in the fostering of native talent, 
and by the infusing into society in general a love of the Fine Arts, and gra¬ 
dually leading to a due appreciation of what is excellent. There is one fea¬ 
ture in them, however, which must here be noticed, as a strong reason why 
the present project should be undertaken. It is their custom to give to each 
subscriber a print impression of one engraving; the number of their subscribers 
varying from 2 to 15,000, and the societies being numerous, an almost in¬ 
credible number of engravings are placed in the hands of private persons, many 
of whom might be purchasers, to the forestalling of the printseller. A second 
reason on the score of self-defence is, that independent of these societies, 
other persons, as, for instance, those who are ostensibly engaged in the project 
called “ The National Art Union,” who are not printsellers, step m and take 
the place of the printseller, however professedly for the good of art, yet un¬ 
questionably for private emolument: and even public institutions are now 
doing the same. The Art Unions, and those persons also, have a perfect 
right to engage in these matters ; but is the printseller doing a duty to himselt 
if he suffer all this to take place without an effort for his own protection ? 

Another ground for this undertaking may be stated; namely, that as all 
trades are subject to fluctuations and changes in the mode and manner 
business, and none more so than the book and print trade during the last 20 
or 30 years; so this may also be of the same nature, and prove to be a wider 
and more accepted outlet for the diffusion of Fine Art than has at any time 
heretofore existed; and thus in some degree render it necessary to go with 
the stream, so long that it be done honestly and openly. One more obser¬ 
vation is, that the principle of giving a full equivalent for value received, strips 
this project, and all others where such full equivalent is given, of the essence 
and spirit of gambling, which consists in taking from one person money or 
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other value, and transferring it to another, by chance or lot, or any similar 
process, without a fair equivalent being rendered for it. 

At the commencement of this paper it has been said that this project is 
one acting by the power of numbers for mutual benefit. What, then, are the 
advantages to the public at large ? They are as follow :— 

First, That by a number of persons making purchases of such engravings 
as they may select, to the amount of One Guinea or upwards, making, in the 
aggregate 12,000, the proprietor is enabled, in addition to the delivery of 
engravings to that full value at the usual publication prices, to give Works 
of Fine Art, in Pictures, Drawings, and fine Engravings, richly framed, to the 
amount of upwards of six thousand five hundred pounds, to be distributed 
gratuitously among the purchasers. 

Secondly,-—That the purchase may be selected from the entire stock of 
Mr. Boys publications, affording a variety of nearly two hundred different 
proofs and prints for choice, according to the list annexed; among which will 

i-YT 11 ^ n0t ° nly the work ? of Bolton Abbe ^ &c * &c * he has already pub¬ 
lished, but also several now in course of engraving, including 

TWO BEAUTIFUL SUBJECTS AFTER EDWIN LANDSEER, 

ENGRAVING IN TIIE MOST HIGHLY-FINISHED MANNER IN LINE ; 

one by William Finden, Esq.; and the other by Wm. Chevalier, Esq. : 
two drawings of which, to shew the subjects, may be seen at 11 Golden 
bquare, and will form one of the prizes; also a liighly-iinished engraving from 
A j SS kETCHEL s beautiful drawing in the last new Water ■‘Colour Exhibition • 
and tlm fine historical subject of “ Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims at the 
1 abard, engraving by Wagstaff from Edward Corbould’s splendid drawine 
which itself will also be one of the prizes. The prints in all cases of pub¬ 
lished works will be delivered at the time of purchase. The manifest advan¬ 
tage to the public of this range of selection over the being obliged to take 
some one particular print, or some one out of three or four, is so clear as 
scarcely to need being pointed out. 

Thirdly,—The prizes themselves are to be seen and judged of, there is 
nothing vague or indefinite in this respect; they are now on view at 11 Golden 
Square, Regent Street. A list of them is annexed. 

Fourthly, I he number of prizes is so great, amounting to six hundred, 
that one purchaser to the amount of a guinea out of every twenty must have 
a prize, the number of chances of course increasing in proportion, if the pur¬ 
chase be of two or more guineas. * 

Fifthly,—Each prize is perfect in itself, and not any one will require the 
least additional expense of framing, &c. when received home, that bein^ already 
done, whether it be of those which value at 500 guineas, or of any lesseramount. 

Sixthly,—The certainty of receiving the full value for the money paid, and 
the possibility of receiving a valuable work of art, ranging upwards to 500 
guineas, for every guinea so laid out. 

Seventhly, Every purchaser of prints, should he afterwards obtain a prize 
of the same description, will have the liberty of exchanging the prints so pur¬ 
chased for any other of Mr. Boys* publications, if he desire it. 

So far as respects artists, it would appear that they must derive benefit 
from all these projects, whether by societies or individuals, for where there 
is a large additional number of works of art placed in the hands of private 
persons, by whomsoever there placed, there must be a corresponding require¬ 
ment from artists to produce them. In the case of pictures, whether bought 
direct by the public from the artist, or bought by the print-publisher first, to 
be engraved from, and then transferred to the public, the artist in either case 
reaps the benefit of sale ; and the disposal by the publisher makes room for 
luture outlay with the artist. The same principle applies to engravings; if 
there be an increased disposal of them, through whatever channel, there must 
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be a corresponding increase of production; and where, as in the present 
project, that disposal is not restricted to one, two, or three plates, hut spreads 
over a large number, supplied, probably entirely, in the ordinary course of 
engraving and printing, there must be the same benefit result to the artist 
from the increased disposal, as if no scientific process, such as the electrotype, 
had ever been invented. But even where that process is used, supposing that 
it be found to answer the purpose, the desire of novelty and variety on the 
part of the public is so great, that they will not all be content to have the 
same thing, and therefore, if there be an increased demand of engravings 
created by these new principles of disposal , there will also be an increased 
demand on the talents of artists to produce new and various subjects for 
public gratification, which would not otherwise have been required. 

The plan of the present project is herewith subjoined:— 


PLAN. 

Mr. Boys has apportioned from his stock, Pictures, Drawings, and fine 
Engravings, richly framed, all of them the productions of this country, to the 
amount of upwards of six thousand five hundred pounds, to be gratu¬ 
itously distributed by lot to purchasers of his publications to the amount of one 
guinea or upwards, as hereafter mentioned. 

The above amount of property will be divided into six hundred prizes, 
as undermentioned : — 


LIST OF THE PRIZES. ^ . 

Guineas 

The Original Picture of the interesting Historical Subject of the Trial of Earl Strafford 
in Westminster Hall, 1(541, embracing more than Fifty Portraits, and presenting 
a true portraiture of that memorable scene: the time is that moment of his defence, 
when he uttered those affecting words,— 11 My Lords, I have now troubled 

YOU LONGER THAN I SHOULD HAVE DONE. WERE IT NOT FOR THE INTEREST 
OF THESE DEAR PLEDGES A SAINT IN HEAVEN HATH LEFT ME-(here he pointed 

to his children, and his weeping stopped him).— What I forfeit for myself, 

IT IS NOTHING; BUT THAT MY INDISCRETION SHOULD FORFEIT FOR MY CHILD¬ 
REN, it woundetii me deep, even to the very soul.” This interesting 
picture, painted by William Fisk, the engraving from which is dedicated by 
special permission to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., &c. &c. &c. is in a splendid 
gold frame, and is a noble picture for a gallery or any large room. Valued at . 500 

The equally interesting Original Historical Picture of the Trial of King Charles the 
First in Westminster Hall, 1649, by the same artist, with portrait of His Majesty 
and more than Forty of the persons who took part in that memorable event. The 
time chosen is that when it is declared his Impeachment is in u the name, and 
by the authority, of all the good people of England,” when Lady Fairfax, the wife 
of the general, exclaimed, “ No ; nor the hundredth part of them ! Oliver Crom¬ 
well is a traitor.” She was then commanded to unmask; and Col. Axtell ordered 
the soldiers to fire into the Box, which the king is just in the act of restraining. 

*This excellent picture is in a splendid gold frame, and is of the same size as that 
of the Trial of Earl Strafford. Valued at.. ^00 


%• The Condition of the delivery of this Picture is, that it be lent to Mr. Boys by the future 
proprietor for the purpose of making an Engraving from it. 

The Splendid highly-finished Water-colour Drawing, by Edward Coreould, of 
“Canterbury Pilgrims setting out from the Tabard Inn, Southwark, on their 
Pilgrimage to Becket’s Tomb,” in which are introduced the whole of the cha¬ 
racters described by Chaucer. This excellent and interesting drawing of old En¬ 
glish and literary history is a large size, being nearly 5 ft. long by 4 ft. in height, 

in rich ornamented gold frame and plate glass. Value. 

A genuine early Picture, by the late Sir David Wilkie, R.A., (the scene at Cults, 

Fifeshire), in gold frame.. 

The set of 26 Drawings of “ London As It Is,” by Thomas Shotter Boys, coloured 

by himself, mounted, in an elegant morocco portfolio. 

The set of 26 Original Drawings of the Colleges, Chapels, and Gardens of Oxford, by 
W. Alfred Delamotte, mounted, in an elegant morocco portfolio 
Two beautiful Drawings after Edwin Landseer, designed to shew the same subjects, 
now engraving in the finest line manner, in superb gold frames, plate glass 
Edwin Landseer’s Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, beautifully coloured as a 
drawing, in the same colours as the original picture, in rich gold frame, with 
plate glass. Valued at 40 guineas. 

Of this, the same in all respects, there will be 12 as Prizes: making 


200 

50 

50 

50 

•50 


480 
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uumeas. 


T e^me Jsoble Subject, so exquisitely engraved by Samuel Cousins, Esq., A.R.A. 

*irst Class, on India Paper ; rich gold frame, with plate glass. Value, 20 guineas, 
rp. V* thls > the same in all respects, there will be 10 as Prizes 

I he same,- Fine Print Impressions, in best Maple frames ; best glass. Value, 7 guineas. 

Of this there will be 30 as Prizes . . 

Lucas s celebrated Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. &c &c and 
Walton s new whole length Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., &c.&c.&c. • 
engraved of the same size, as a Companion to the Duke; the pair, India proofs! 
in splendid gold frames, with plate glass. Value, 24 guineas the pair. 

Of this, the same in all respects, there will be 18 pair as Prizes s 
The same Two Portraits, India Proofs, in best Maple frames; best glass. Value 
18 guineas the pair. Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 17 pair as Prizes 
Condon As It Is. 26 Lithographic Drawings, just executed by Thomas Shotter 
Hoys ; coloured and mounted, in portfolio. Value, 10 guineas. 

Of set, the same in all respects, there will be 20 as Prizes 
lhe same Work, tinted, half-bound in morocco. Value, 4 guineas, 
rru m . . „ „ th is, the same in all respects, there will be 114 ’as Prizes . 

The Trial of the Earl of Strafford, beautifully engraved by James Scott from the 
original Picture; Proof Impressions, in best Maple frames, with best glass. 
Value, 5 guineas. Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 63 as Prizes . 
lhe same m all respects, but Print Impressions. Value, 4 guineas. 

Of these there will be 64 as Prizes. 

The Momentous Question, from Miss Setchel’s beautiful and much admired Draw¬ 
ing in the Exhibition of the New Water-Colour Society, 1842; beautifully coloured 
trom the Original Drawing, in rich gold frame, with plate glass. Value, 16 guineas, 
m ,1 „ these ’ the same in a11 respects, there will be 12 as Prizes . 

1116 w 0l A egeS ’ C ifP els ’ and Gardens of Oxford. 26 Views from Drawings by 
W . Alfred Delamotte ; coloured and mounted, in portfolio. Value, 10guineas. 

, r ° f these > the same in all respects, there will be 20 as Prizes . 

I he same VV oik, tinted, half-bound morocco. Value, 4 guineas. 

t Of these there will be 114 as Prizes. 

The beautiful Engraving by Wagstaff, now nearly completed, having been in hand 
between two and three years, from Edward Corbould’s celebrated Drawing of 
Canterbury Pilgrims setting out from the Tabard, on their Pilgrimage to Becket’s 
lomb. First proofs, on India paper, before the letters, in rich gold frames, with 
plate glass. Value, 18 guineas. 

_ 0f these, the same in all respects, there will be 18 as Prizes . 
lhe same, Proof Impressions, best Maple frames, best glass. Value, 9 guineas. 

Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 44 as Prizes . 
lhe same, Print Impressions, best Maple frames, and best glass. Value, 7 guineas. 

Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 28 as Prizes 
lhe same beautiful Subject, most carefully coloured as a drawing, from the Original; 
rich gold frame, and plate glass. Value, 25 guineas. 

Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 10 as Prizes . 

Making together the amount of six thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two pounds. 

Every purchaser of Mr. Boys* publications, under these proposals, to the 
amount of one guinea or upwards, shall for every such guinea be entitled to 
one chance in the drawing for the prizes above enumerated, when the amount 
of 12,000 guineas shall have been purchased. The drawing is intended to 
take place in the spring of 1844, or sooner if practicable. Should the drawing 
)e made when only a smaller amount has been disposed of, some of the prizes 
where there are several of the same description will be withdrawn, so as to 
eep exactly the same proportion of the amount of prizes to the amount oi 
purchases, as if it were carried out in full. 

All purchases to he paid for at the time of making the same , for which 
a proper receipt shall be given, and the prints chosen, delivered at the time 
o payment, if published ; and in case of selecting any works now in progress 
o engraving (the whole of which it is expected will be completed in the 
course of this year), vouchers will be given for their immediate delivery on 
pu ication. The receipts must be carefully preserved, as they will be neces- 
sary to be produced to entitle the Bearers thereof to the prizes that may fall 
to them m the drawing to take place for the distribution of the prizes. No 
purchases will be entitled but where receipt-tickets are given: and every 
receipt must be signed by “ Thomas Boys” 
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LIST OF ENGRAVINGS AND WORKS FOR SELECTION. 


No. 


£ 8. d. 


2 

3 

4 


3 3 0 
6 6 0 
10 10 0 


1 0 
2 0 

4 0 

5 0 

1 0 
2 0 

4 0 

5 0 

2 0 

4 0 

2 0 
3 0 

6 0 
8 0 

3 0 

5 0 
8 0 

1 0 
2 0 
3 0 


1 Edwin Landseer’s Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time; engraved by Samuel 

Cousins, Esq., A.R.A., prints. 

>f ,, 2d Class. 

ff 1st Class, on India paper . . • * 

A Beautiful Subject, after Edwin Landseer, Esq., R.A., exquisitely 
engraving in line, by William Finden, prints • • * 

5 „ proofs. 

0 India proofs, before the letters 

7 ” ff artist’s proofs, on India paper, few in number . 

8 Companion to the above, after Edwin Landseer, Esq., R.A., exquisitely en¬ 

graving in line, by William Chevalier, prints . . . • • 

9 ft ,, proofs. 

10 1f India proofs, before the letters . • • 

11 ” artist’s proofs, on India paper, few in number . 

12 Lucas’ s’ celebrated’ Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington; engraved 

by H. Cousins, prints. 

14 The Trial of the Earl’of Strafford in Westminster Hall, 1641; painted by W. 

Fisk, and engraved by Scott, prints, more than 50 portraits . 

15 „ „ proofs. 

16 M proofs before the letters. 

17 }} „ ,, on India paper . • • 

18 Canterbury Pilgrims setting out on their Pilgrimage to Canterbury ; painted 

by Edward Corbould, and engraved by C. E. Wagstaff, prints . 

20 ” ” First proofs, on India paper, before the letters . 

21 The Momentous Question; painted by Miss Sarah Setchel, engraving by 

Bellin, prints . . . .. 

29 proofs ,.*••••• 

23 ” ” t first proofs, on India paper, before the letters . 

24 Whole length Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., Sec. &c. &c.; painted 

by Walton, and engraved by C. E. Wagstaff, as a companion to Lucas s 
P ortrait of the Duke of Wellington, prints. 

25 ,, ,, proofs.* * 

26 „ first proofs, before the letters, on India paper . 

27 The Last’ Moments of King Charles the First; painted by W. Fisk, and en¬ 

graved by Scott, prints. 

23 proofs.. 

29 ” ff first proofs, before the letters, on India paper . 

30 Cromwell’s Family interceding for the Life of King Charles the First; com¬ 

panion to the above, same artists, prints ..••••• 

31 proofs.. 

32 ,, first proofs, before the letters, on India paper . 

33 “ London As It Is.” 26 Original Popular Views, drawn from nature, and 

lithographed, by Thomas Shotter Boys. Tinted, imperial folio, halt- 
bound, morocco... 

34 The same Work, coloured, and mounted in a portfolio. 

#. d. No. 

„ , rr, i r* v o r for the same, coloured as \ o 10 6 

35 Ancient Doorway of the Temple Church 3 6 “^drawings, and mounted/ 

36 The Mansion-House, Poultry, Cheapside, \ ~ A ** " 

Bow Church, &c.3 6/ 

37 The Tower of London (as before the Fire), \ 

the Mint, &c. from Great Tower Hill .3 6/ 

38 The Custom-House, Billingsgate, Steam- 1 

Wharfs, &c. . . . . . .3 6/ 

39 London Bridge, the River and vicinity, from \ „ 

Southwark Bridge . . . . .3 6/ 

40 London from Greenwich Park, Greenwich I 

Hospital, Observatory, &c. . ..36/ 

41 Bl&ckfriars Bridge, St. Paul’s, and the City, \ 

&c., from Southwark Bridge . . .36/ 

42 Westminster Bridge, Hall, the Abbey, &c., \ 

from Waterloo Bridge . . . .3 6/ 

43 Westminster Abbey, the Western Front, \ 

North Transept, &c.3 6/ 


1 11 6 
3 3 0 
5 5 0 


1 0 
2 0 
3 0 

1 0 
2 0 
3 0 


4 4 0 
10 10 0 


62 


63 


64 


65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
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FINE ART DISTRIBUTION. 


S or the same, coloured as \ n i n r* 

£ drawings, and mounted j u 0 


4 

4 

6 


3 6 j 


3 6 j 


6J 
3 6 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 


No. s. cl. 

44 The Board of Trade, the Treasury, White¬ 

hall, &c , from Downing Street . .36 

45 Buckingham Palace, from St. James’s Park 3 6 ,, , 71 

46 St. James’s Palace (Tower and Gateway, Cha- ) 

pel Royal), Pall Mall, &c. ... 3 6 j n >> 72 

47 The Club-Houses, Pall Mall, National Gal- ) 

lery, &c. . . . * . .3 6) 

48 The Horse Guards, the Admiralty, Carlton ) 

Terrace, &c., from St. James’s Park .36) 

49 Hyde Park Corner, Apsley House (the Duke 1 

of Wellington’s), &c .3 6 j 

50 The Fashionable Drive, Hyde Park, near 

Grosvenor Gate ..... 

51 Piccadilly, the Egyptian Hall, &c , from the 

comer of Bond Street .... 

52 Regent Street, looking towards the Quadrant 3 

53 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, the Duke of York’s 

Column, &c. -. 

54 Charing Cross, Northumberland House, St. 

Martin’s Church, &c. 

55 The Strand, New Church, St. Clement’s 

Church, Somerset House, &c. 

56 Temple Bar, from the Strand 

57 St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, looking towards 

Temple Bar . . . , . .36) 

58 St. Paul’s Cathedral, from Ludgate Hill . 3 6 

59 Interior of Guildhall, where the City Ban- ) 

quets, Elections, &c., are held . .36) 

60 The Bank of England and the Mansion House 3 6 „ ,, OQ 

87 Chalon’s Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, lithographed by R. J. Lane. 

A.R.A., slightly coloured. 

88 The same, highly finished in colours as a drawing. 

89 Chalon’s Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, slightly- 

coloured . 

90 The same, highly finished in colours as a drawing. 

91 Lucas’s splendid whole-length Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 

as Field Marshal, now engraving on a magnificent scale by Samuel Cou¬ 
sins, Esq., A.R.A., prints. 

92 ,, ,, proofs.. [ 

a tt first proofs on India paper before the letters 

94 Beauty and Affection, beautifully engraved, after A. E. Chalon, Esq., R.A., 

by F. C. Lewis. 

95 The same, beautifully coloured ......... 

96 The Sunshine of Love, beautifully engraved by Samuel Cousins, Esq., 

A.R.A., prints. 

97 „ ,, beautifully coloured. 

98 ,, „ proofs. 

99 tt tt first proofs before the letters, on India paper . 

100 The Portrait of Bishop Butler, late Head Master of Shrewsbury High School, 

engraved by Samuel Cousins, Esq., A.R.A., prints .... 

191 tt tt proofs. 

192 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters .... 

103 Lucas’s fine whole-length Portrait of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 

bridge, engraved by Henry Cousins, prints. 

104 ,, ,, proofs. 

193 ,, ,, first proofs on India paper, before the letters . 

106 The Colleges, Chapels, and Gardens of Oxford, lithographed by William 

Gauci from the Original Drawings by W. Alfred Delamotte, imperial 
folio, tinted, half-bound, morocco ....... 

107 The same, coloured as drawings, and mounted, in a portfolio 

No. 

108 High Street and University College, Oxford 

109 Christ Church College 


No. £ s. d. 


0 10 6 
0 10 6 

73 0 10 6 


0 10 6 
0 10 6 


76 0 10 6 


10 6 
10 6 
10 6 


80 0 10 6 


10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
9 10 6 
0 10 6 


1 0 
3 0 


12 0 
1 0 


0 12 
1 1 


3 0 

2 0 

4 0 

5 0 


110 Exeter College 
HI ft Gardens 

112 Oriel College 

113 St. John’s College 

114 ,, ,, Garden Front 


3 6 | 

, 3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 


or the same, coloured) 
as drawings & mounted ) 166 


134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 


4 4 0 
10 10 0 

0 10 6 

0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 














THOMAS BOYS, XI. GOLDEN SQUARE. 
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s. d. 



No. 

£ 

s. d. 

.364 

or the same, coloured 
as drawings & mounted 

1140 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

,, 


141 

0 

10 G 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

142 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

»r 

yy 

143 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

144 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

It 

It 

145 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

146 

0 

10 6 

, 3 6 

yy 

yy 

147 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

y» 

yy 

148 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

149 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

150 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

1) 

y y 

y y 

151 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

152 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

153 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

M 

154 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

y y 

yy 

155 

0 

10 6* 

. 3 6 


y y 

156 

0 

10 6 

. 3 6 

yy 

yy 

157 

0 

10 6 

by F. C. 

Lewis, from 

the Original 




N<?. 

115 Corpus Christi College • 

116 Merton College .... 

117 , from the Fields , 

118 New College Chapel . 

119 Lincoln College . . . 

120 Magdalen College from the High Street 

121 „ „ Chapel . 

122 Trinity College .... 

123 „ Chapel 

124 St. Mary's Church and All Soul* 

125 Radcliffe Library 

126 Balliol College .... 

127 „ Gardens 

128 JBrazenose College 

129 Pembroke College . » 

130 Queen’s College . . * 

131 Wadham College . . f 

132 Broad Walk, Christ Church 

158 The Lovely Sisters, beautifully cngi 

by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., prints, tinted 

159 „ ,, coloured. 

160 „ proofs . . ••*.*• 

161 The Royal Review, engraved by S. W. Reynolds, after a Drawing by Fred. 

Tayler, prints. 

162 „ ,, proofs.• 

163 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters, India paper 

164 Whole-length Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Rutland, engraved by John 

Lucas, from the Original Picture by G. Sanders ..... 

165 „ „ proofs. 

166 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters . 

167 Lilley’s whole-length Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, painted for the 

Town Hall, Dover, engraved by James Scott, prints .... 

168 „ „ proofs . • • • * 

169 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters, on India paper . 

170 The same Portrait, half-length, prints. 

171 Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. &c. &c. &c. standing, engraved by 

James Scott, from the Original Picture by J. Linnell, prints 

172 ,, ,, proofs. 

173 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters . . . • 

174 The Constant Friends, engraved by C. E. Wagstaff, after John Lucas, prints 

175 „ „ proofs. 

176 ,, ,, first proofs before the letters .... 

177 Half length Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince Albert; from the Original 

Drawing by the Baroness Hoiienberg, prints. 

178 „ „ proofs. 

179 ,, ,, proofs before letters. 

180 Aolio’s Portrait of Her Majesty, prints 

181 „ „ proofs. 

182 ,, ,, proofs before letters. 

183 Guess my Name; beautifully engraved in line, by Edward Smith, from the 

Original Picture by the late Sir David Wilkie, R. A., prints . 

184 », „ proofs. 

185 ,, ,, India proofs. 

186 ,, ,, ,, before the letters . . . ♦ 

187 The Eve of the Deluge ; designed and engraved by John Martin, Esq., prints 

188 Portrait of Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq.; from the Original Picture by T. 

Phillips, Esq., R.A. ; engraved by James Bromley, proofs . 

189 Sunday: from the Original Picture by William Collins, Esq., R.A.; en¬ 

graved by S. W. Reynolds, prints. 

190 „ ,, proofs.* 

191 „ ,, first proofs, before the letters, India 

192 The Sale of the Pet Lamb; from the Original Picture by William Collins, 

Esq., R.A.; engraved by S. W. Reynolds, prints .... 

193 „ „ proofs . . . • 

194 ,, ,, first proofs, before the letters, India 

195 A beautiful engraving from the exquisite Picture painted by Frank Stone, 

Esq., in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton, prints • 

196 . „ ,, proofs. 

197 „ first proofs, on India paper, before the letters . 


0 12 0 


12 0 
1 0 
11 6 
7 6 
12 0 
1 0 


0 12 
1 1 


0 

0 

1 6 
1 0 
2 0 
3 0 


1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 
1 0 


1 1 0 
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PINE ART DISTRIBUTION. 


It will be sufficient in sending orders (see below), merely to state the 

are desired. nU CrS ^ **** ® S in the list above ’ to those which 

o™ 6 P ^' ZeS , are .° n . view , at ¥ r ’ Bo >' s ’ R ooms, 11 Golden Square, Regent 
.• \ wbere ^ invites their inspection, and where prospectuses and full 

ir»t”E» b i“ d0 „ Tte “° de ot »«&> —> 5-S 

P& who wn S i lrOU M f bei “ S appolnted Agents are requested to apply to Mr. Boys 
des!rTd a “ y partiCUlB " rcquired - Also Foreign Agencies, where 


The commands of Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others who may be de¬ 
sirous of taking Receipt-Tickets will be immediately attended to by filling 
up the Form below, and sending this leaf by post to Mr. Boys, 11 Golden 
Square, Regent Street. 

Sir, 

I wish you to send me* Receipt-Ticket for 

your Fine Art Distribution , as detailed in the Prospectus you 
have issued; and at the same time to send me the Engravings 
numbered m the List printed in the Prospectus, as follows: 
Nos. f___ 


Name_ 


Address. 


Date__ __ 

To 

Mr. Thomas Boys, 

Printseller to the Royal Family, 

11 Golden Square, 

Regent Street. 

♦ Please to insert here the number of Receipt-Tickets desired. 

t Hease to insert here the numbers of the prints wished for, as per printed Yist, which 
will be all that is requisite to denote those desired. 


Commands from the Country must be accompanied by orders for payment 
in London , or remittance 

















SAVE YOUR INCOME TAX 

By Doudney and Son’s New Tariff, 49, Lombard-street. 



GENTLEMENS 

Superfine Dress Coat j 6"2 7 6 
Extra Saxony, the best 

that is made. 2 15 0 

Superfine Frock Coat, 

silk facings . 2 10 0 

New Patterns,Summer 
Trousers, 1 Os. 6d. per 
pair, or three pair.. 1 10 0 
Summer Waistcoats, 

7 *., or three 110 
Silk Valentia Dress 
Waistcoats, 10 .s. 6d., 

or three 110 0 
BuckskinTrousers 17 «.& 1 /. Is. 


City Clothing 
Establishment, 
Established 
1784. 


GENTLEMEN’S 

Morning Coats and Dress¬ 
ing Gowns. j£0 15 0 

Cloth Opera Cloak. 1 10 0 

Army Cloth Blue Spanish 

Cloak, 94 yds. round_ 2 10 0 

Scarlet Hunting Coats ..3 5 0 

Suit of Liveries. 3 3 0 

Taglionis and Gt. Coats, 18s. & 21 s. 
Shooting and Fishing 

Jackets, 10 s. 6d. & 21 s. 
Ladies' Riding Habits 3 1. 3s.&4L 4 s. 


FIRST-HATE 

BOYS 1 

CliOTIIIXG. 

Skeleton Dresses .... £0 18 0 
Tunic and Hussar Suits 1 10 0 

Camlet Cloaks. 0 8 0 

Cloth Cloaks . 0 15 0 


CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR, 

mated by E. P. D. and Son, are universally adopted by CLERGYMEN 
Professional GENTLEMEN, as being more regular and economical. 
The PRICES are the lowest ever offered: 


Two Suits per Year, Super- 

fine.. Jt 7 7 

Three Suits per Year, ditto .. 10 17 
Four Suits per Year, ditto.... 14 6 


Extra Saxony, the best that is 

made. £ 8 5 

Extra Saxony, ditto. 12 6 

Extra Saxony, ditto. 15 18 


THE OLD SUITS TO BE RETURNED. 



COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, preferring their Clothes Fashionably made 
% at a First-rate London House, are respectfully informed that by apost- 
“ P a *d application they will receive a Prospectus explanatory of the System 
of Business, Directions for Measurement, and a Statement of Prices. Or ( 
if three or four Gentlemen unite, one of the Travellers will be despatched 
immediately to wait on them. 

DOUDNEY & SON, 49, Lombard-Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1734. 

DOUDNEY’S, CITY PRESS, LONG LANE, LONDON. 



lOO 


*s- SEE THE PRICES! s. 

Copper-plate Name 
Cards and Plate, 

Handsome Trade Plate, & lOO 10 

Bill-Head Plate, ^ 3 

500 Cards, 7 

5,000 Hand-bills, 2 1 

10,000 ditto, 37 

20,000 ditto, 60 
1OO Posting fj'h.'byi! 1© 

250 ditto • 17 
lOO ditto, "4 s 12 


250 ditto 

1,000 

1,000 leaf, Sup. Pbst, 


20 


8 vo. Notes, fly Y *7 

leaf, Super. Post Jb " 

4to. Circulars fly 25 


O 

6 

6 

6 

O 

6 

O 

O 

6 

O 

o 

6 

6 


Forwarded to any Part of the Kingdom in TWO DAYS after 
the Receipt of a Post-office Order. Address Plate 
engraved in Two Hours. 

For Prices of Book-work (which are equally low), send for 
DOUDNEY’S POCKET PRINTING GUIDE, 
supplied gratuitously, by Post. 


| THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR FANCY PRINTING. 



























































































































































































E C H I; 

No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 

HAS 

A SUPERB STOCK of NOVELTIES, SUITABLE for PRESENTS; 

amongst the most striking are the 

PAPIER MACHE MANUFACTURES, 


CONSISTING OF 


SUPERB TEA-TRAYS, WAITERS, WRITING-DESKS, WORK-BOXES, ENVELOl 
CASES, NETTING & JEWEL BOXES, HAND & POLE SCREENS, 

®HotlG®ablt0, Cable ImfesStanUsS, 


Portfolios, Note & Cake Baskets, ladies' Cabinets, Visiting Card & Playing Card Box 
Tea Caddies and ladies’ Companions. 


All the foregoing are in Papier Machfe, superbly and tastefully ornamented with Landscapes, Figu 
Birds, Flowers intermixed with Pearl Buhl; forming an Unrivalled Stock in that department. 

CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 





GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. 



LADY’S WRITING-DESK, WITH FITTINGS. 



travelling writing-case and cover. 

Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case. 



MECHI’S SUPERIOR CUTLERY. 

Bradburv & Evans, Printers, Whitefriars. 









































